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|ELL me, my dear Reginald, — said 
Ann Warlingham to her brother, 
as they sat together in the little 
study at YateshuU Vicarage, ^^ tell 
me what you are writing. The question is 
not a very discreet one, I confess; but then 
a sister who has travelled so many miles of 
cross-country road to visit you in your solitude 
has a right to extraordinary privileges. I have 
been sitting at my work till I am quite wearied 
with it, and have not spoken a word for fear of 
interrupting you : but now I see the pen laid 
down, and the folio volume closed, and locked^ 
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my feminine curiosity can contain itself no 
longer. May I not know the subject of those 
closely written pages ? Is it divinity, or his- 
tory, or a novel, or a tragedy, or your own 
confessions, or what?" 

^^ No, Ann," said Reginald smiling, ^^ you 
must guess again; for it is none of these 
things. And yet," he added gravely, ^^ it par- 
takes of all of them. Probably there is more 
divinity for every-day life Acre," continued he, 
laying his hand on the book, ^^ than in many 
professed treatises on the subject, — more truth 
than in many histories, — more thrilling inci- 
dents than most novels will supply, — deeper 
scenes of tragedy than would be tolerated on 
the stage, — and for confessions, believe me, I 
never look into it without confessing my own 
deficiencies and errors of judgment, and the 
utter inadequacy of human weakness to a right 
^discharge of the pastoral care. But, not to 
raise your curiosity, only for the purpose of 
disappointing it, you must know that the vo- 
lume which excites your interest is, in fact, a 
sort of daily register of conversations with the 
various members of my flock, under all the 
eventful circumstances of weal and woe, in 
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which ministers and people are brought to- 
gether: but chiefly, its narratives relate, as I 
have intimated, to scenes of doubt, and mental 
difficulty, of sin and sorrow, of sickness and 
of death/^ 

^^ It must be, in truth, a painful record, 
then,^^ said Ann Warlingham; ^* so painful, 
that I wonder you have courage to keep it/^ 

^^ There is something, perhaps, in habit," 
was Reginald's answer ; ^^ for the volume before 
you is but one of many. I pursued the same 
plan as steadily ten years ago, when I was a 
curate in a large town, as now in my quiet 
vicarage of Yateshull : but, no doubt, I have 
often gone through scenes which it would have 
been far more pleasant to have forgotten than 
to have remembered, if, at least, I could have 
felt justified in discharging the record of them 
from my memory ; but this, upon principle, I 
could not do. My opinion is this: if souls 
are committed to my charge, for every one of 
which I must give account, (if not for the suc- 
cess, yet at least for the diligence and faithful- 
ness of my labours,) I cannot but feel that every 
single case which is brought under my notice, 
ought, in so far as it increases my experience, 
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and gives me a further knowledge of human 
nature, to make me somewhat more eflScient in 
the discharge of my duties as a parish-priest 
than I was before. If, then, each case as it 
arises is noted down with such clearness and 
precision as recent recollection will supply, it 
can scarcely fail, when similar circumstances 
again occur, to prove a valuable monitor, whe- 
ther by warning me against former errors in 
judgment, or by shewing me how a diflSculty 
has been already met successfully. In ordi- 
nary life, the best physician is the one who 
sees and marks the greatest number of cases. 
He is so, because his science having at the 
outset afforded him general rules, his experi- 
ence and observation of many particular in- 
stances enables him to classify and apply them 
with propriety as each emergency arises. The 
acutest observer of symptoms is best prepared 
to meet them. And this, which we all admit 
in the case of those whose professioa it is to 
minister to the diseases of our bodies, can 
hardly be less true in the case of those who 
are physicians to the soul. My habit, there- 
fore, is to set down upon paper every morning 
the occurrences and conversations of the day 
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before. And this, my dear Ann, was the em- 
ployment which excited your not unreasonable 
curiosity/' 

^^ Well, at any rate,^^ said his sister, ^^ I 
shall cease to wonder when I see you so much 
absorbed in your task, as you appeared to be 
just now; but how comes it that so few of 
your brother-clergymen follow your plan ?'^ 

^^ Oh,'' replied Reginald smiling, ^^ that is 
begging the question. What right have you to 
assume that their numbers are so few? As 
you cannot know that such is the case, the 
only inference that can safely be drawn on the 
subject is, that there are not a great many sis- 
ter Anns in the world, boiling over with curi- 
osity, and possessed of brothers weak enough 
to betray their own secrets. But to be serious. 
There is proof positive, that I at least am not 
the only clergyman who has adopted this sys- 
tem. The publication of the late Dr. Warton's 
papers since his decease establishes this fact : 
and I am sure that his Death-bed Scenes is a 
work which must afford instruction and de- 
light to every reader." 

^^ But do you consider it quite fair, Regi- 
nald, by your parishioners, to form such a rc- 
B 2 
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cord ? Do you not think that if they are aware 
that you are remembering every word that 
drops from them^ they will be disinclined to 
speak openly and unreservedly with you ?^' 

^^ I have never found such a result hitherto, 
Ann, though I believe I have never made any 
secret of the course I pursue. They know me 
well enough to be sure that they are safe in 
my hands; that I betray no confidence, nor 
any thing which they desire should remain un- 
revealed : they know that no eye will be per- 
mitted to look at my papers so long as any one 
mentioned in them is alive, or can be affected 
by them in any way. And, indeed, a moment's 
reflection would convince them, that as, on the 
one hand, any detected treachery or want of 
delicacy on my part, would, at once, raise up 
a host of enemies against me, and that there- 
fore it is to my own interest to be very discreet ; 
so on the other, the daily task which I inflict 
on myself, is an evidence that what I do is 
done with the simple view of rendering myself 
more fit to discharge my duties among them. 
If I were indifferent to their welfare, I should 
never have imposed on myself the trouble in 
question/' 
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^^ Well but, Reginald, I suppose you will 
allow me to read your journals }" 

^^ No, certainly not, my dear Ann ; — at least 
not indiscriminately ; though, if you really wish 
it, I will point out some portions of them which 
I can feel no hesitation in submitting to your 
perusal, since hardly any of the parties alluded 
to therein are at this time among the living/^ 

^^ I am sure," replied his sister, " I shall 
read them with deep interest/' 

^^ For my sake,^^ said Reginald Warling- 
ham, ^^ you may perhaps do so ; but if you 
take them up as mere amusements for an idle 
hour — as entertaining, exciting stories, — I can 
tell you beforehand that you will be disap- 
pointed. The most I can promise you, or any 
any other reader, is, that they will afford sub- 
jects for profitable reflection. They are strong, 
coarse, faithful sketches, — not finished por- 
traits. Nevertheless as aids to reflection, and 
especially with reference to the working of the 
parochial system, I do not think they are alto- 
gether valueless. And since you wish to read 
them, let me ask what subjects would be most 
to your taste ?^^ 

^^ Why, I can hardly say, without a little 
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time for thought^ what would be most to my 
taste; but I can tell you at once the point on 
which I feel that I most need instruction ; and 
it is a question so much discussed now-a-days^ 
that it is quite necessary to have clear and de- 
finite views with respect to it. I should much 
like to read any narratives which would give 
me a fair view of the relative position of our 
Church as opposed to Romanism on the one 
hand^ and to Dissent on the other." 

^^ Well, Ann, I believe I shall have no dif- 
ficulty in meeting your wishes. I think I can 
find among my journals both incidents and 
conversations which will set before you plainly 
and strikingly the broad fact, that the Church 
of England holds that middle way, which is 
equally removed from papal superstition and 
error, and from the wild extravagance of some 
of our sectaries, and the cold heartless creed 
of others ; that hers, in short, is the good old 
way of the Church Catholic, and that she offers 
a home to the destitute, a resting-place for the 
doubting, and a refuge for all, far safer and 
more secure than can be found elsewhere. And 
I wish with all my heart, my dear sister^ that 
there were more of the members of our Church, 
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who, like yourself, were humble-minded enough 
to study her real principles, instead of taking 
it for granted, that so soon as they profess 
them, they understand them. The present age, 
— superficial, and at the same time self-confi- 
dent beyond every other, has formed for itself 
a sort of popular religion, made up of all man- 
ner of compromises with all parties, and severe 
upon nothing but steadfastness and self-denial. 
Almost all that our forefathers looked upon as 
Integral parts of the Church-system are now 
tacitly laid aside by members of the Church, 
as though they were things which we might 
dispense with at each individual's own plea- 
sure/^ 

*^ All this,'^ said Ann Warlingham, " is very 
true : we have wandered far, and, I fear, shall 
wander farther, unless God in his mercy checks 
us. I am sure I never open my Prayer-book 
but I find myself condemned of inconsistency." 

^^ Yes,*^ rejoined Reginald, ^^ there you find 
a system developed, of which the present gene- 
ration knows practically nothing. The irreligi- 
ous, of course, ^ care for none of these things f 
and the religious are led astray by external 
causes and popular taste. The Churches plan 
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is to teach us to forget ourselves, and to view 
ourselves principally * as members one of ano- 
ther/ The popular system exalts Belf, and in- 
ward feelings, till it actually restricts to indi- 
viduals the privileges which God has given to 
the whole Church Catholic. And what is the 
tendency of this ? Is it not to make all reli- 
gious teaching a mere means of excitement to 
the individual^ and nothing more ; * insulating,^ 
as it has been said, ^ instead of incorporating ?' 
Nay, what is the actual, visible result ? Is not 
the pulpit metaphorically, as well as literally, 
exalted above the place ^ where ^aycr is wont 
to be made ?' Is not prayer deemed secondary 
to preaching, — practically, if not avowedly ? 
Has not the present generation, in its thirst for 
excitement, disregarded and turned away from 
the pure and living water, which the Church 
offers to her children ? Daily services, and the 
sacred round of fasts and festivals enjoined 
on us, what does the multitude know of these 
things ? Even with regard to sacramental 
ordinances, is not their value depreciated, — 
the one administered but rarely, and the other 
too commonly thrust out of its place in divine 
service, through fear, forsooth, lest the congre- 
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gation should grow weary ? Yet who will say 
that these thhigs are unimportant ? Who will 
say that, after the experiment of living up to 
the Churches ordinances, they have found them 
insufficient to maintain them in a daily ascend- 
ing path of godliness ? And even were it not 
so, would it not be far wiser, and safer (while 
remaining in her communion) to adhere strictly 
to her system, only carrying it out so much 
further as we found it necessary for our own 
individual edification and growth in grace ?^^ 

^^ You have set before me a painful picture, 
my dear Reginald, and one that must grieve 
your heart sorely to contemplate, as a minister 
of the Church: but have you no hope that 
men's minds may be brought back to ancient 
and truer principles ?'* 

^^ Yes,^^ answered Reginald, ^^ a sanguine 
one. There is a stir and restlessness on the 
subject, and men are anxious for inquiry. An 
angel hath troubled the waters, and numbers 
who are conscious of infirmity, and have suf- 
fered many things of many physicians, are 
crowding to the brink for relief. To the mul- 
titude, indeed, truth never yet was acceptable, 
and, so long as the world continues, light will 
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ever be struggling with darkness. Still, I be- 
lieve there are among us not a few docile and 
humble-minded Christians, who would thank- 
fully revert to ^ sound doctrine,' if they were 
once fairly convinced of the evil tendency of 
the religion of the day ; but at present they do 
not see their way clearly ; and even when they 
do, the return to a better system can only be 
gradual. We must not expect too much at 
once. I often think of a saying of Archbishop 
Bramhall. When, upon the cessation of the 
great rebellion, he was appointed to the pri- 
macy of the Irish Church, he found the pro- 
vince of Armagh teeming with disorder, and 
filled with opposers both of his own person, 
and of the discipline and doctrine of the 
Church. And how did he eventually succeed 
in stemming the torrent of evil ? Not by mak- 
ing sudden violent changes, but by patient quiet 
firmness, and by steadily continuing his own 
uncompromising course of argument, persua- 
sion, and long-suffering, through good report 
and bad report. For ^ men,* said he, ^ must 
needs have some time allowed them to return 
to their senses, who had so long been out of 
them.'^^ 
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*^ You think, then, my dear brother,*' ob- 
served Ann Warlingham, ^^ that if members of 
the Church could be brought to see the evils 
of the religion of the day, and that to revert to 
the ancient Church-system would not be to 
approach the errors of Romanism, a sounder 
state of principles and feelings upon Church- 
matters would be restored among us ?^' 

^^ Undoubtedly I do,^^ answered Reginald. 

^^ And you tell me that there are narratives 
in these manuscript volumes of yours which 
tend to illustrate these principles ?" 

'' Certainly/' 

** Then, since some of them at least may 
be read by me^ why may they not be read 
by others also, to whom they might prove of 
essential service ? A mere alteration of names 
and dates, and a little disguise of localities, 
would be all that motives of discretion and de- 
licacy would require. And since many persons 
will read a tale, who will not work their way 
through graver matter; why not select for 
publication a few narratives which may fairly 
exhibit the superiority of the Church-system, 
as contrasted with the opposing views on either 
side ?' 
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" Well/^ replied the Vicar of YateshuU, 
^^ let lis read one or two of them together, and 
judge of the expediency of the scheme/' 

The result of this conversation is the volume 
in the reader*s hands ; and should it meet vrith 
a favourable reception, it may probably be fol- 
lowed by other extracts from the same parochial 
records. 
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"When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodg'd with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, Ood doth not need 
Either man's work or Hb own gifb ; toko best 
Bear Hu mild yoke, they serve Him best. 

Milton {on his Blindness). 
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CHAPTER I. 




1 OME persons there may be who can see 
no charms in a flat country, and whose 
only idea of beautiful scenery is associ- 
ated with rock and mountain. Perhaps 
they are right. I am no painter ; but I 
can see the marks of God's goodness in every feature 
of every landscape, and therein find something to ad- 
mire, and sometiiing for which to be grateful. It is 
true that sin, and sorrow, and death, have cast their 
shade over man and all his works ; and the thorns 
and thistles of the primeval curse have, no doubt, 
marred the face of nature. Yet who can look upon 
this bright and sunny world without repeating its 
Maker's testimony, that *' Behold, it is very good ?" 
and without owning that were we ourselves meet to 
dwell in Eden, we need only cast our eyes around us 
to behold the goodly fields, and inhale the balmy airs 
of Paradise ? God's best gifts and choicest blessings 
** familiar by our pathway grow ;" and it is their very 
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profusion which tends, alas ! to make us forgetful of 
His mercies, and insensible to the charms of much 
which His bounty has made common to us. 

How often has this thought occurred to my mind, 
as I have walked by the river's side from my own 
house to Willowford ! Two or three rich meadows, 
and a few old willow-trees on the margin of a slug- 
gish sti-eam, — this was all the prospect before me ; 
and if I looked back, the only striking object in the 
distance was the brown tower of Yateshull chiu-ch 
peering above the trees of the rookery which sur- 
roimds it. There is little, therefore, in such a scene 
on which either the pen or the pencil could dwell ; 
and yet there is to me an indescribable charm in its 
calm repose : 

** In this quiet mead 
The lesson of sweet peace I read, 
Rather in all to be resigned than blest** 

How often have I paused on a binning summer's day, 
and watched the cattle wading in the shallow river ; 
how often stood to listen to the hum of insects and 
the song of birds, and all the chorus of animated 
nature, hymning unconsciously in innocence and 
pleasure their Maker's praise, His wisdom, and power, 
and love, who gave the means of enjoyment to all ! 
And then how instructive to draw close to the edge 
of the stream, and study the various habits and in- 
stincts of the creatures that crowd its surface ! Now 
a water-hen darts through the sedges with her wild 
cry, skimming just above the glassy surface of the 
water, which she ruffles with her long drooping feet, 
and then lets herself fall with a sudden splash under 
the shelving protection of the opposite bank. Here 
a fish darts out of the water, and checks the may- 
fly's undulating flight ; there the heron, or the king- 
fisher, shoot down into the stream, and bear off 
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their finny prize. Here I watch a dragon-fly with 
his dark hlue wings flitting from reed to reed in 
search of prey ; there I pause to listen to the mono- 
tonous note of the corn-crake, as he runs unseen 
among the long grass ; there linger by the river's 
side to study the plants and flowers with which it is 
so profusely adorned, — the yellow iris, the flowering 
rush, the purple loose-strife, and the blue forget-me- 
not, spangling the ground with hues of the turquoise. 

Surely they can have no notion of the extent of 
their privation, who have despised or forborne to cul- 
tivate a taste for these simple pleasures of nature. 
They lose a source of innocent amusement, which 
can never foil to give the interest of daily variety to 
the tamest and dullest scene. They lose companion- 
ship in solitude, and an antidote to one chief evil of 
solitude, the mind pre3nuig on itself : they lose much 
agreeable knowledge which may be gained with little 
exertion, — many a moral lesson, — ^many a subject for 
high and holy thoughts : but above all, they lose one 
source of communion with God, and of acquaintance 
with Him whose " praise and wondrous works" should 
be ever on our tongue. ** The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season. Thou openest Thine hand, and fiUest all 
* things living with plenteousness." 

It was on such a day as I have described, that I 
found myself, some few years since, approaching Mrs. 
Sutton's cottage at WiUowford, and the first of those 
circumstances occurred which have given existence to 
the ensuing pages. 

I know nothing more of Mrs. Sutton's history but 
that in early life she had married a Colonel Feniley, 
who was considerably older than herself, and a widower 
with one son ; that at the end of two years Colonel 
Femley died ; and that at the end of two more she 
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became Mrs. Sutton. ITiis proceeding gave great 
offence to her first husband's family ; and her step- 
son» from the hour of her second marriage never took 
the sUghtest notice of her. Mr. Sutton, the object of 
the lady's last choice, was a medical practitioner, of 
very considerable repute, and one, moreover, who was 
in the receipt of a very large professional income. Un- 
happily, however, for all parties, he was anjrthing but 
a prudent man. Finding himself well to do in the 
world, he had, as he said, " no notion of not making 
hay while the sun shone ;" by which he meant, that he 
was by no means disposed to forego any present en- 
joyment on the principle of providing against a future 
reverse of fortune : so he lived expensively, saw a great 
deal of company, built himself an ugly house in this 
neighbourhood, ate, drank, and was merry. 

After some years, however, of success, during 
which he had spent a great deal and saved nothing, 
there arose in a neighbouring watering-place a rival 
to his fame in the person of a clever Scotchman, who 
by some happy expedient brought himself suddenly 
into notice ; became first notorious, then fashionable, 
and finally deprived Mr. Sutton of two-thirds of his 
practice., The end of this was, that after two or three 
years of irritation, self-reproach, and misery, our un- 
fortunate apothecary sickened and died ; leaving his ' 
widow in such straitened circumstances as to be forced 
to part with the new-built mansion, and to take up hei* 
abode in a small house at the extremity of this parish. 

I have heard it said, that in the days of her pro- 
sperity Mrs. Sutton was a gay, worldly woman, who 
rather encouraged her husband's extravagance than 
endeavoured to control it. If this be so, the lessons 
which she learned in the school of poverty and sorrow 
had been abundantly blessed to her. A long, cheer- 
less widowhood (for she had been five-and-thirty years 
a widow when I first became acquainted with her). 
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and many privations, had produced the effects for 
which they had been mercifully sent : they had weaned 
her heart from the things of this world, had led her 
calmly onward in a da^y walk of steady faith, of 
cheerful hope, and active charity : and, as she herself 
often assured me, religion afforded her in her reduced 
circumstances, and in the autunm of her days, that 
which in the height of youth and prosperity she had 
never known, — ^ways of pleasantness and calm enjoy- 
ment, paths of content and peace. 

lliere was not one of my parishioners, perhaps, 
who was more grateful for a visit from their clergy- 
man than this good old lady ; and the consequence 
was^ I was naturally glad of an excuse for turning 
my steps towards her cottage at Willowford. 

As I entered the little garden, gay in all the pomp 
of hollyhocks and sunflowers, and fragrant with laven- 
der and mignionette, I saw her coming forth to meet 
me. She had still the upright and elastic step of youth ; 
and though time and sorrow had left their furrows on 
her brow, the clear healthy complexion and bright 
blue eyes seemed to speak of fewer years than were 
betrayed by the few silver hairs that escaped from 
under the conflnement of the widow's cap. 

** Mr. Warlingham," said she, as she greeted me, 
" you know you are always a welcome visitor ; but 
you are doubly welcome to-day, for I was just com- 
ing up to the vicarage to ask your advice.'* 

** Indeed," said I ; " then I am bound to give it ; 
for you have established the strongest possible claim 
upon me." 

" I am very glad to hear it, sir," replied Mrs. 
Sutton ; " but how so ?" 

" Why," rejoined I, smiling, " by having hitherto 
followed it. Many of my flock come to ask my 
advice, but before they have been long with me, I 
generally discover that they have previously made up 
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their minds how to act. You, on the contrary, do 
not ask for it unless you want it, and then an honest 
opinion seems to relieve you from a load of care." 

" Ah/' said Mrs. Sutton, " I suppose the reason 
is because I have lived too many years in the world 
not to have discovered that it is much easier, and 
much less trouble, to obey than to direct, to follow 
than to lead. But to proceed at once to the point 
on which I want your counsel. You know Mr. Lee, 
who was formerly curate at Marchington." 

" No, I do not ; I never remember to have heard 
his name," I replied. 

'' I have been under a mistake then," said Mrs. 
Sutton ; ** for I had understood that before his mis- 
fortune he had applied to you for any occasional duty 
which might arise at Yateshull, whenever you hap- 
pened to be absent. Perhaps the application never 
reached you, or perhaps you were not aware of the 
circumstances of his case, and how much charity 
there would have been in acceding to his request." 

At these words the recollection came across my 
mind, that within a few weeks of my coming to 
reside at Yateshull, I had received a communication 
such as that to which Mrs. Sutton alluded ; but that 
having already secured the good offices of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, and knowing nothing of Mr. Lee, 
I had written a civil note declining the proposal. I 
explained this to Mrs. Sutton, and added that from 
that hour to the present I had never heard his name 
mentioned. 

" I wish I had been aware of this," said my kind- 
hearted hostess, " for I should have ventured to have 
begged you to call upon him. I am sure he would 
have had great comfort in the acquaintance ; and I 
believe I may say, that no one can know him without 
having the opportunity, at least, of being better for it. 
I have known Mr. Lee many years ; and when my own 
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position in the world was different from what it now 
is, used occasionally to see him at my late husband's 
table. I was gay and thoughtless then ; but a few 
words of his, spoken perhaps near forty years ago, 
made an impression on my mind which has never 
been obliterated. It happened that, upon some occa- 
sion, the conversation turned on the variety of human 
wishes, and the different materials from which men 
tried to raise their structure of happiness. One per- 
son had defined his own view of a happy mind one 
way, and another another. At last Mr. Lee was 
asked, what he thought would make him happiest. 
His answer was, *' To be able to say at all times in 
sincerity, as God wills, and when He wills." I re- 
member feeling half angry with him at the moment 
for giving a reply so grave that it checked the flow of 
easy conversation ; but the words recurred again and 
again to my mind ; and I have lived to see their wis- 
dom and their truth. He, in age, and poverty, and 
blindness, and desolation, enjoys, through his spirit 
of meek submission, a happiness which this world's 
blessings could never have bestowed; and /, who 
by trial and bereavement have (I humbly trust) been 
disciplined to a like temper, can bear my testimony, 
that I would not exchange my present lot for all that 
I once thought most worthy of ambition." 

" Is Mr. Lee, then," I asked, ** suffering so heavy 
a visitation as that of loss of sight ?" 

*• He is indeed," replied Mrs. Sutton, ** and un- 
der circumstances which most sorely aggravate the 
trial. But it is right that so £eu: as I know them 
myself you should be made acquainted with the out- 
lines of Mr. Lee's history. 

" Cyprian Lee was, I believe, the youngest of 
several children, whom their father, a poor curate in 
Cheshire, contrived to maintain on an income scarcely 
exceeding 100/. a-year. How this was accomplished, 
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and how the elder children were provided for, I know 
not ; but I have always understood that Mr. Lee 
senior (who was a man of profound learning) , although 
he might probably know little of the ways of the 
world, was quite equal to the task of giving a valu- 
able professional education to any son who might be 
destined for the Church. This, in fact, was a point 
on which his heait was set; and the same feeling 
which led him to a father of the Church for a name 
for his only male descendant, made him equally zeal- 
ous to devote him to the work of the ministry. Hap- 
pily for both parties, Cyprian's tastes coincided with 
his parent's wishes; and as his talents developed 
themselves, it was clear that they were of no mean 
order. By some fortunate circumstance the young 
man obtained in due time a servitor's place in one of 
the colleges at Oxford, and a few years subsequently 
a curacy and title for orders. What is the extent of 
his merits as a divine, you, sir, will be a fitter judge 
than I can pretend to be ; but I well remember that 
in former times he was looked upon as a first-rate 
preacher. Some, indeed, thought him a little bigot- 
ted to Church-principles and practices of which the 
present age has lost sight ; but I never heard him 
accused either of uncluiritableness or indiscretion. 
As to his private character, it is above all praise; 
and I think his manners peculiarly pleasing. Some 
bereavement, I have heard, there was, (the death of a 
favourite sister, I think,) which cast its shade over 
his early life, and gave him, even then, a gravity be- 
yond his years ; in his maturer age he has had poverty 
and disappointment to struggle with ; and latterly, iU 
health and loss of sight must have weighed down his 
spirit; yet I never could detect even a tinge of discon- 
tent or gloom in his disposition." 

** You have described so interesting a character," 
said I, ** that I more than ever regret that I have not 
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sooner made Mr. Lee's acquaintance. Where has he 
lived of late ?" 

" Oh, he has continued at Marchington. He 
owed his curacy in that town to the kindness of his 
old college friend Mr. Lyttelton, the rector ; and he 
continued curate till Mr. Lyttelton died, some six or 
eight years since. The new incumbent was a young 
man of very different views to poor Mr. Lee's friend : 
the consequence was, that after holding the curacy for 
eight and thirty years, and when he was in the seven- 
tieth year of his age, Mr. Lee was turned adrift into 
the world to seek means of subsistence as he could. 
Finding the neighbouring clergy anxious to assist 
him (for all respected him), he resolved to live on at 
Marchington, and for some few years was enabled to 
gain a livelihood by undertaking occasional duty, and 
serving the churches in this neighbourhood when as- 
sistance was wanted. But a violent cold, brought on 
by performing the service one rainy Sunday in damp 
clothing, was the occasion of an inflammation in the 
eyes, which terminated in a few weeks in a total loss 
of eight. This was a terrible visitation every way ; 
and but for the liberality of some who could ill afford 
it, I really think he must have been almost starved. 
However, no murmur escaped his lips. ' My race is 
almost run,' he said ; ' and I should be faithless in- 
deed if I could not trust that loving-kindness and 
mercy which have followed me all ^e days of my 
life, to bring me to my journey's end. I know in 
Whom I have believed ; and I have served Him too 
long not to be able to say from the depths of my 
heart. It is the Lord ; let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.' A mind so disciplined, Mr. Warlingham, has 
little to dread from the trials of this world ; and ac- 
cordingly Mr. Lee rose from his sick-bed as patient 
and cheerful as ever. I believe, however, he has 
suffered many inconveniences of late ; a poor blind 
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lodger in a small shopkeeper's house iu a country- town 
is lOcely to be much neglected; and this, I fear, has 
been his case at Marchington. So he has become 
anxious to leave it, and end his days in the country." 

" Then," said I, " I anticipate at once the point 
on which you wish me to advise you. Mr. Lee has 
heard that your last lodger has left you, and he desires 
to take up his abode at Willowford." 

** It is even so," rejoined Mrs. Sutton; •* and I 
assure you I am anxious for my own sake as well as 
his to meet his wishes. I should esteem it no slight 
privilege, under any circumstances, to have a clergy- 
man dwelling under my roof: but from such a man 
as Mr. Lee how could I fail to gain abundant lessons 
both of spiritual knowledge and practical piety ? 
Some of whom the Bible tells us have ' entertained 
angels unawares ;* but I, in receiving this poor blind 
man, should have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
was ministering to the necessities of an aged priest in 
the Church of God, and thereby should hope to draw 
down God's blessing on myself and on my substance. 
Still, there are some difficulties connected with the 
scheme, through which I do not see my way clearly." 

" State them, my good fiiend,** said I ; " and if 
it is in my power to relieve them, I will do so ; for 
what you have told me has given me the deepest in- 
terest in Mr. Lee and his affairs." 

Accordingly, Mrs. Sutton's difficulties (which were 
respecting mere details of arrangement, and no way 
connected with the incidents of tibis narrative,) were 
soon stated, — after some few delays were removed ; 
and then I had the satisfaction of hearing that all 
was settled, and that I was ere long to have Mr. Lee 
for my parishioner. 



Thy part is simple. Fearless still proclaim 
The Truth to men who loathe her very name. 
And if thy night be dark,— if tempests roll. 
Dread as the visions of thy boding soul, — 
Still, in thy dimness, watch, and fast, and pray ; 
And wait the Bridegroom's call— the burst of opening day. 

Lyra ^pottolica. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

|MONG the many benefits which I owe 
to the pious care of my predecessors in 
the vicarage of YateshuU, there is no- 
thing for which I feel deeper gratitude 
to them than this, that in a careless age, 
and amid many discouragements, they maintained and 
kept up a course of Church-services which elsewhere 
had fallen very generally into disuse. It was no slight 
privilege to find myself ia a parish where the people 
had always been accustomed to the ancient usages, and 
needed not to be told that there was no novelty in fre- 
quent communions, and multiplied occasions of public 
worship. When, tiierefore, on my first coming, I as- 
certained that the saints'-days and ember-days were 
observed, and that throughout Lent and Passion- week 
all who chose might have abundant opportunities of 
worshipping God, the only question that remained for 
me to decide, was, whether by any additional paiDS on 
my own part, I could create a fresh interest on the 
subject, and increase the numbers of the congregation. 
I was quite aware that there was a very easy 
method of filling the Church, if that had been my 
only object, because the taste of the times being de- 
cidedly in favour of pulpit-oratory, it was only ne- 
cessary to increase the number of sermons, to insure 
(even for a moderate preacher,) an increase of his au- 
dience. But my object was altogether different from 
this. I did not undervalue the benefits of pulpit- 
instruction ; but every day's experience convinced me 
of the evil tendency of the general tone of popular 
feeling in such matters ; and I was therefore propor* 
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tionably anxious that my own. flock should coi^tinue^ 
to look on the Church as a mother whose object is to 
sanctify her children with prayer for all their daily 
occupations, — to recall them from the hurry, and 
cares, and strifes of the world, to communion with 
God at continually recurring intervals, — to enable 
them, in short, to five " as strangers and pilgrims" in 
the world, but not of it. Yet knowing how little 
such modes of thought are in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, I was not so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that by my own individual efforts I could do 
more than effect a gradual change among a few. 
Still I was anxious to do what I could ; and therefore, 
without giving way to the taste for an increase of 
sermons, I altered the hours of Divine service on the 
week-days, so as to render them more convenient to 
the bulk of my poor parishioners. This had the effect 
I desired ; and although the number at church on 
these occasions is lamentably below what it ought to 
be, and might be, still the increase is sensible, and 
with God's blessing may become yet more so. At 
any rate I trust I am preparing the way (according to 
my humble means) for a better state of things ; and 
1 have the satisfection of feeling that I am following 
out the Church-system, and of knowing that even if 
my flock fail to pray for themselves, I shall have the 
opportunity of offering up the sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving in their behalf. 

It happened on one of the ember-days, which oc- 
curred a few weeks after the events recorded in the 
last chapter, that a Mrs. Hopkins (the wife of a re- 
tired tradesman, residing in the adjoining hamlet of 
Norton) called at our village-school, where I was 
teaching, previously to the commencement of morn- 
ing service. She had been in the room but a few mi- 
nutes, when seeing that it was time to be gone, I rose, 
and announcing that we were all going to church, I 
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asked her whether I should not have the pleasure of 
accompanying her there. Mrs. Hopkins replied in 
the negative ; and inquired vtrhy I was going. I an- 
swered by reminding her that there were always 
prayers at Yateshull Church on the ember-days ; and 
I added, that this was a privilege for which both I 
and many members of my flock felt very grateful. 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Hopkins rather tartly, 
** every one must do as they think best, and perhaps 
I should go myself, if there was a sermon ; but I con- 
fess there appears to me a great deal of popish for- 
mality in these old-fashioned services, and I see no 
good in keeping them up : indeed, sir," continued 
Mrs. Hopkins with a sigh, " I must be free to say 
that I think many of the Church-practices tend to 
bondage." 

I was grieved, but not surprised, at hearing these 
words from the lady's lips, for she was altogether a 
person of unpleasant manners — ^forward and positive, 
pretending to considerable theological attainments, 
but withal so ignorant or unsettled in her opinions, 
as to suspect no inconsistency in the habit of alter- 
nating her devotions at the parish-church and the 
nearest dissenting chapel. Feeling that there was 
no time at present for a lengthened discussion, I 
gave a gentle but decided answer, which I thought 
would induce her to qualify her assertion, or at any 
rate postpone the conversation to a more convenient 
opportunity ; but I was deceived. 

" Depend upon it, sir," rejoined Mrs. Hopkins, 
" these things tend to bondage; and it is lamentable 
to think how few ministers of the Church of England 
do testify the gospel of the grace of God, or dwell on 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free." 

"This is a very terrible accusation against my 
brethren," said I ; ** but of course you would not 
venture to make such an assertion without having 
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abundant evidence of its truth. Permit me, therefore, 
to put a question or two. Suppose there was some 
great blessing which you needed, and the possession 
of which you felt absolutely essential for your peace 
and security, should you think it improper to ask 
God for it in prayer ?" 

** Certainly not," was the answer. 

" And if, again, you dreaded, that instead of that 
blessing, something else might come upon you which 
would be the most terrible of earthly misfortunes, 
should you not think yourself much to blame if you 
omitted to beg God to arrest it ?" 

" Undoubtedly," answered Mrs. Hopkins. 

"And, lastly, if a special invitation and oppor- 
tunity were afforded you of making these petitions, 
would you not be still more inexcusable if you ne- 
glected them ?" 

By this time the lady began to suspect the drift 
of my questions, and grew proportionably uneasy; 
but she could only give an affirmative answer to my 
inquiry. " Well, then," I continued, " could there 
be a greater blessing to the people of this country 
than a faithful, devoted, zealous ministry, or a greater 
curse than the reverse ?" 

" Of course not." 

** Can there be a fitter or more important subject 
of intercessory prayer, than that the bishops should 
faithfully and wisely make choice of fit persons to 
serve in the sacred ministry of the Church ; and that 
those persons themselves should be fulfilled with 
God's grace and heavenly benediction ?" 

It was undeniable. 

" And if persons will not be at the pains of ask- 
ing God for such blessings, have they any ground to 
complain if He withhold them ?" 

*' I suppose not." 

**Then, these things being conceded, and with 
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such views as you have of the character of the na- 
tional clergy, I am at a loss to comprehend how you 
can excuse yourself for neglecting the observance of 
the ember- days, which are set apart for the very 
purpose of offering prayers for a faithful and God- 
fearing ministry." 

"I confess, sir, I do not see the force of your 
remark," was Mrs. Hopkins's confused reply. 

" I am sorry, madam, that I have not made my- 
self understood. If I were not afraid of keeping my 
congregation waiting, I should be happy to prolong 
the conversation; but now I must wish you good 
morning." So saying, I proceeded to church, where, 
though but two or three were met together, God, we 
trust, looked down with favour and merciful consi- 
deration on the devout suppHcations which were made 
for his blessing on the pastors of His Church. 

Divine service being ended, I was in the act of 
returning to the vestry, when my eye rested on a 
person who was seated in Mrs. Sutton's pew, and 
whose threadbare suit of rusty black and evident 
blindness pointed him out to me as Mr. Lee. At 
the same moment a lad approached the pew-door, 
and opening it, proceeded to conduct the stranger 
down the aisle. I stood still for a moment to con- 
template the venerable figure, which with a firm step 
was drawing near to me. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of the sightless eyeballs, and the inevit- 
able vacancy of a countenance in which the most 
expressive feature is absent, I thought I had never 
seen a more striking face. • The long silver locks fell 
down on each side of a lofty brow, which bespoke 
itself the resting-place of high intellectual powers. 
The sunken cheeks and wax-like paleness of his 
complexion told their tale of sickness and priva- 
tion ; and many a furrow and deep-set wrinkle gave 
evidence of the inroads of age and corroding care. 
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These indeed were the tokens of frailty in the mortal 
tabernacle; but through them, and in despite of 
them, gleamed forth the settled characteristics of the 
mind,— patience in her perfect work; calm submis- 
sion ; stedfast faith ; and something in the general 
air, indescribable perhaps, but which at once con- 
veyed the idea to the spectator that he was looking 
on a face, from which long habits of mortification 
and self-denial had eradicated the trace of what was 
earthly, and had decked its time-worn lineaments 
with gifts from a better world. 

I followed Mr. Lee immediately out of the church, 
and introducing myself to him, expressed the pleasure 
I felt in making his acquaintance, and the satisfaction 
it afforded me to know that he had become a resident 
in my parish ; and then, thinking that by so doing 
I should put him more at his ease with me, I pro- 
posed to him to take my arm, and, dismissing his 
attendant, to allow me to escort him back to Willow- 
ford. With a few words of civility gracefully ex- 
pressed he assented, and added that the kindness and 
attention he received from those around him, had 
gone far to reconcile him to the calamity under 
which he suffered. "And yet," said he, "this is 
ungrateful language for me, who through seventy 
years have had the enjoyment of eyesight, and who 
have seen God's glorious sun rise and set day after 
day, and scarcely thought of thanking Him for the 
blessing till it was withdrawn. 1 spoke as though 
I could not bring myself to look on my blindness as 
a mercy ; and yet, if I know my own heart at all, 
I do so." 

" I doubt not, sir," said I, " that your testimony 
confirms that of the wise and good in every age, that 
He who hath imposed the burden gives the strength 
to bear ; and that, deep amid those hidden recesses 
of the heart with which the stranger intermeddleth 
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not. He hath laid a well-spring of peace and joy, 
whose surpassing sweetness none may know but the 
weary and the heavy-laden." 

" At least," replied Mr. Lee, ** I can say this : 
that it is good for me that I have been in trouble, 
since it has taught me both my own weakness, and 
where to look for strength." 

" May I not hope, sir," I inquired, ** that your 
present sufferings are not of such a nature as to ren- 
der society irksome to you } For I can with great 
truth assure you, that I shall know no greater plea- 
sure than to be permitted in any way to contribute 
to your comfort." 

** I thank you much, Mr. Warlingham ; for your 
manner convinces me that these ar« not mere words 
of course, but the honest expression of a kind heart ; 
and, believe me, to one in my condition, it is a 
cheering prospect to have met with a member of my 
own profession, who, on that account, will understand 
my feelings, and to whom I may speak unreservedly. 
* Sorrows,* we are assured by a high authority, * by 
being communicated become less, and joys greater : 
sorrow, like a stream, loses itself in many channels ; 
and joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and quickness when it rebounds upon a man 
from the breast of his friend.'"' 

" I perceive, sir," replied I, " that memory is to 
you what books are to other men ; your well-stored 
mind has all its treasures at command." 

"Oh," answered Mr. Lee, modestly, ^'when the 
usual inlets to knowledge are closed, the mind natur- 
ally and involuntarily recurs to whatever has inter- 
ested it in times past ; and days of solitude and nights 
of sleeplessness afibrd many opportunities of recollect- 
ing striking expressions, and indeed whole passages, 
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which under other circumstances would have passed 
away, merely because no efforts had been made to 
recall them." 

" I can well conceive," said I, ** that such would 
be the case ; and I never met any one suffering from 
the trial which has befallen you, that has not assured 
me, that as the loss of sight has quickened the sense 
of feeling, so the absence of things visible has, as it 
were, invigorated the perceptions of the mind." 

" No doubt," replied Mr. Lee, ** it is so. In his 
mercy God is pleased to compensate to us for the 
loss of one £Eiculty, by enabling the others as much 
as possible to supply its place. I am not likely to 
underrate the evils of blindness ; and yet you may 
credit me when I say that the affliction brings many 
alleviations with it. This privation has weaned me 
better than I could have weaned myself from the 
things of this world ; and the exclusion of outward 
objects has forced me to look inwards with greater 
care. Both of these ought to be, and are, subjects 
of daily thanksgiving ; and I can find an additional 
cause for gratitude in the thought, that the visitation 
found me in the path of duty : it was a wound re- 
ceived in the service of Him for whom I desire to 
spend and be spent. I have ever had a strong feel- 
ing on this subject, and long ago I appropriated to 
myself, as the feeling of my own heart, the sapng of 
a very eminent servant of God in a former age, — I 
mean Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's." 

1 requested my companion to recall to me the 
circumstance to which he alluded. 

" 1 think," said Mr. Lee, " that some one had 
accused Donne of pretending to be more broken in 
health than he really was, in order that thereby he 
might be excused from preaching. But what was 
the good man's answer } * It is,* said he, * an un- 
friendly and ungrounded interpretation; for I have 
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always been sorrier when I could not preach than 
any could be they could not hear me. It hath been 
my desire, and God may be pleased to grant it, that 
I might die in the pulpit; if not that, yet tiiat I 
might take my death in the pulpit ; that is, die the 
sooner by occasion of these labours/ This," con- 
tinued Mr. Lee, ** was Donne's feeling ; and it is so 
far my own, that it has been no slight comfort to me 
to reflect that my blindness was brought on in the 
path of ministerial exertion.— But to pass from so 
unprofitable a subject as myself. You are acquainted, 
I dare say, with Izaak Walton's Life of Donne, and 
his other beautiful biographies ?" 

" Yes," said I, " they are seldom off my table ; 
and every day that passes over my head confirms me 
in the belief that they are an invaluable manual for 
these times." 

" On the ground of their having been written 
during that melancholy period when our national 
Church had been laid prostrate by the Puritans, or 
shortly after the accession of Charles II. ; and thereby 
affording much incidental evidence of the incalculable 
evils which actually resulted from a state of things, 
which so many unhappy men are zealously endea- 
vouring to bring about a second time in our own 
days ?" 

" Certainly," I answered, " to those who will 
receive it, and whose prejudices have not obscured 
their judgments, this unpremeditated testimony to 
the value of the Established Church must be a proof 
amounting to conviction. But I made the remark 
principally with reference to those who are dutifully 
attached to the Church : and to them, I say, it is a 
work of exceeding value, because in the private re- 
cords of daily life which are there revealed, it is shewn 
incontestably that to Church-principles, carried out 
with a strictness which the present age reprobates, 
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or believes to be superfluous, the Christian world owes 
the foimatioii of such characters as those of Donne, 
and Herbert, and Hooker." 

" I quite agree with you," rejoined Mr. Lee ; 
" the histories of those good men exhibit in the most 
instructive manner the power of Christ in hearts 
which have always called upon Him in the voice of 
his Church. Personally I have been too long removed 
from the active duties of my profession to be able to 
judge for myself as to the direction of popular opinion 
at tibe present time, and whither the ferment of party- 
strife and the ever-varjring current of unsettled prin- 
ciples are leading men ; but all that I hear inclines me 
to fear that we are felling into the old error of ' set- 
ting ourselves above ordinances ;' robbing religion, 
that is, of its externals, and making it so entirely a 
matter between God and each man's own conscience, 
as to keep out of view its social bearings, and the 
catholic view that we are all members one of another. 
There appears, blessed be God ! to be much less in- 
difference to religion than formerly ; but is it not the 
case, that even among Churchmen there is an impa- 
tience of walking in the tried and ancient paths of 
safety ? and this merely on the ground of their being 
ancient ? Would not such a spirit as Hooker's see 
cause to mourn over us ? Would he not foretell the 
inevitable tendency of these things ?" 

** I fear, sir," said I, " that your apprehensions 
are but too well-grounded. The popular fallacy now- 
a-days is, that since God is a spirit, his service should 
be entirely spiritual ; and that, therefore, all external 
aids are needless, or (worse than needless) papistical. 
For instance, if I desire to drive damp and dut from 
our churches, and to have them restored to some- 
what of decent splendour, such as may be fit for the 
dwelling-place of the Most High, some rate-payer 
makes the objection, 'What! do you love pomp? 
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The Lord looks to men's hearts.' Yet surely God's 
house ought to he ' magnifical/ and we ought to give 
imgrudgingly ; else why does the Bible record with 
approbation the fact, that for the most glorious tem- 
ple the world has yet seen, ' the people with perfect 
heart offered willingly unto the Lord?'^ So again, 
if I inculcate the value of obedience to the Church's 
ordinances, I am not unfrequently told, that by doing 
so, I am lowering religion, for that the inner life of 
piety is only encumbered by outward supports. Now, 
if we spoke of these things as valuable in themselves, 
or as ends rather than means, our opponents would 
do right in condemning us. But this we never dream 
of doing. All we protest against is the supposition, 
that while human nature is constituted as it is, the 
mass of mankind will ever be brought, I will not say 
to spiritual- mindedness, but even to the appearance 
of religion, without some landmarks, as it were, ta 
direct them." 

'* No doubt," observed Mr. Lee, " if it were pos- 
sible to maintain the fervour of devotion without any 
external aids, external aids would be unnecessary 
and objectionable. But experience has again and 
again shewn that this is impossible ; and that to 
attempt to make it otherwise, is to run counter to 
the whole current of Scripture and scriptural anti- 
quity." 

" I see, sir," said I, " that you are as eager as I 
am myself to bring Churchmen back to a sense of the 
value of privileges to which, for the last two genera- 
tions, they have been indiflferent." 

" But do you not, Mr. Warlingham, find yourself 
continually met with a total denial of the fact that 
we have wandered far from Church-principles ?" 

" Assuredly I do," was my reply ; " and this is 

1 1 Chron. xxiz. 9. 
£ 2 
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the very circumstance which makes Walton's Lives 
so valuable a book. I can there point to a system 
the very reverse of the popular one, but which has 
produced results such as the popular one neither has 
nor can produce. Perhaps such an instance of devo- 
tion as tiiat of Nicholas Ferrar and his family, which 
is recorded in the life of Herbert, was rare even in 
those days : that was going far beyond all that the 
Church had enjoined. But to follow exactly what 
she had enjoined seemed to be so entirely a matter of 
course with those holy men of whom Walton wrote, 
that they never thought, as so many now seem to do, 
that a dispensing power existed in themselves of doing 
as much or as little as they liked of what she pre- 
scribed. We have arrogated this authority to our- 
selves, and what has been the consequence ? Alas ! 
who can doubt? for the contest has been between 
self-indulgence and self-denial." 

" Yes, Mr. Warlingham ; so low is our standard 
in these matters, that to many persons, no doubt, it 
would appear the height of fanaticism, were a clergy- 
man even to attempt to live by the Church-calendar, 
and observe the stated intervals of fast and festival." 

** I believe," scdd 1, ** I can mention an incident 
which happened to me this very morning, that will 
both illustrate your position, and tend to shew how 
prejudice will blind even well-meaning persons." 

I then related what had passed between Mrs. 
Hopkins and myself in the way to church. 

" Yes," said Mr. Lee, as I ceased speaking, " you 
have given me a melancholy sample of the readiness 
with which many, in their bold assertion of their 
rights of private judgment, despise the Church's in- 
junctions under the Church's wing, and contemn her 
authority, even while professing to be her children. 
Let us hope, however, that good will eventually re- 
sult from your conversation with Mrs. Hopkios. Her 
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self-conceit might be wounded at the moment ; but if 
she reflects calmly, she will find that you told her no- 
thing but the truth. She will prolmbly think more 
seriously about the observance of the ember-days 
them she has hitherto done, and that wiU be a point 
gained." 

" Believe me, sir, it is no small satisfaction to me 
to receive the sanction of a person of your years and 
experience for the course I adopted. I have often 
been deeply pained at finding Churchmen who had 
neither a notion of the existence of these sacred sea- 
sons, nor of the reason of their appointment : for 
what, after all, can be more sad than to think of a 
Christian people acting as though the character of 
their spiritual teachers was so far a matter of indif- 
ference to them, as not to be worth a prayer to God 
on the subject ? Surely, surely, if the Church at An- 
tioch would not, without a previous season of fasting 
and prayer, lay their hands upon such men as Barna- 
bas and Paul, we at the present day shall stand con- 
demned for our deeming it a light matter, what manner 
of men are admitted to the ministry of the Church." 

"These things, Mr. Warlingham, are certainly 
a shame and a reproach to us. The only excuse for 
us is, that in many cases, probably in most, the error 
has been involuntary. We have taken our religious 
observances as we found them, and have troubled 
ourselves no further. Even they who follow a stricter 
course most likely owe much to the force df habit 
and early association. I have no doubt it is so in my 
own case. I am the son of a clergyman, and was 
brought up with an early reverence for the Church's 
ordinances. My father, who lived to be a very aged 
man, was one of a generation who observed her feusts 
and festivals with fiie dutiful obedience of a Nelson 
or a Ken. He taught me the lesson he had received 
hxmsejf ; and I in my old age would transmit it to 
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another generation, with the assurance that I have 
found in it both advantage and comfort." 

•* To what, sir," I inquired, ** do you attribute 
the laxity, both of opinion and practice, which pre- 
vails on these subjects ?" 

"Many circumstances, I think, have tended to 
the same result. The decay of spiritual religion in 
the last century is rather, perhaps, to be considered 
as the effect of what had already passed, than the 
cause of that state of things which we now deplore. 
The origin of this must be sought still earlier in our 
history. Mark, for instance, what has occurred with 
respect to the Christian duty of fasting. That it is 
a duty enjoined on us in the Bible, there can be no 
doubt. Indeed I never found the man yet, who was 
bold enough to deny that it stood on precisely the 
same ground as prayer. That it is inculcated on her 
children by the Church, any one who turns to " The 
Table of the Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence," 
at the beginning of the Prayer-book, or has read the 
"Homilies," mil not question. Yet, excepting on 
two or three days in the year, such as Good-Friday 
and Ash- Wednesday, the practice seems generally 
discontinued. Now, why is this ? The presumption 
is, that since any act of self-denial is repugnant to 
our selfish nature, we shall be glad of an excuse to 
escape it. The Romanists unhappily gave to fasting 
an inherent merit of its own; the natural result of 
this was, that that party among us who were dis- 
posed to consider that whatever was furthest from 
popery was nearest to the truth, saw the error and 
guilt of the Romish doctrine ; emd forgetting that the 
abuse of a thing does not take away the use, gradu- 
ally laid aside much, as tending to papal superstition, 
which had nevertheless the sanction of catholic anti- 
quity. Yet the Puritans fasted too, after their own 
feishion, when they had acquired the upper hand. By 
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and by, however, came another reaction of popular 
feeling ; and the profligate age which succeeded, in 
its abhorrence of puritanism, set down all who prac- 
tised mortification of the flesh as * hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance, who disfigured their faces, that they 
might appear unto men to fast/ Thus, from two 
opposite causes, a positive duty has come to be utterly 
neglected. I cannot help trusting, however, that we 
see the dawn of a better day ; and that avoiding both 
extremes of popery and puritanism, the members of 
the Church of England will gradually return to the 
practice of the ancient Church of Christ. I do not, 
of course, anticipate that those whose religion con- 
sists in profession only, will act differently from what 
they do at present — tiie careless and the worldly will 
be what they ever are. But I am sanguine in the 
hope that the spirit of inquiry which is abroad will 
lead those, who are in earnest among us, to cease 
from acting as inconsistently as they do at present. 
The Church of which they profess themselves mem- 
bers either does hold the truth, or it does not. If it 
does not, why do they continue in commimion with it ? 
If it does, why do tiey, through their private judg- 
ment, wilfully and purposely break its ordinances, 
which are not repugnant to the word of God ?** 

** This is indeed," I replied, " a very obvious di- 
lemma, and one from which there is no escape, when 
men are satisfied of the nature and measure of the 
obedience which they owe to the Church. But this 
is one of the points which, by a grievous error in judg- 
ment, we have shrunk from enforcing from the pulpit, 
and wherein, be the obloquy what it may, we must 
now retrace our steps, and speak boldly." 

" No doubt," observed Mr. Lee, ** an outcry will 
be made. It wiU be said that we are putting the 
Church in the place of the Saviour ; and that we are 
encouraging formalism and the like. But we shall soon 
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put calumniators to rebuke, by shewing that it is only 
as the spouse of Christ that we venerate the Church ; 
and because it is in and through the Church alone that 
we have the promise of being brought into communion 
with Him. To return, however, to the subject of fast- 
ing, allow me to ask what are your own views on the 
matter ?" 

" They are these ; that, as a minister of the 
Church of England, I am bound, so far as my bodily 
health permits, to obey her godly admonitions in all 
things ?" 

" Have you always had the same feelings on this 
subject ?" 

" No," I replied, *' I cannot say that I have. Time 
was, that I thought not of doing otherwise than fol- 
lowing the habits of the age : I looked on the custom 
as obsolete, and troubled myself no further. But when 
my obligations as a clerg3nnan forced me to look more 
narrowly into these matters, I ceased to doubt what 
my duty was ; though for a while, I am ashamed to 
say, I wanted courage to perform it. Eventually, 
however, I foimd so many evils in an inconsistent 
course, both as regarded my flock and myself, that I 
resolved to try the experiment, at least, of following 
out the Church-system ; and I humbly bless God that 
I did so." 

** You foimd the infinite advantage to your own 
mind arising from these little continued acts of self- 
denial: you learned the secret of self-control; and 
were taught by experience how far more easy habitual 
devotion and spiritual-mindedness are to a mortified 
than to an unmortified body }" 

*' I did so, and then I began to appreciate what 
I had never understood or attended to before, — the 
Church's provisions on the subject ; how by mingling 
fast and festival she displays her knowledge of human 
nature, and endeavours to keep the minds of her 
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children in that calm, thoughtful state, which pre- 
vents joy from rising into excess, and sorrow from 
sinking into despondency. And now, having thus 
spoken of myself, let me ask for the benefits of your 
experience with respect to others. How have you 
been in the habit of advising those members of your 
flock who have made application to you on the sub- 
ject?" 

" I have always endeavoured to meet them fairly," 
said Mr. Lee : '* I have begun by reminding them, that 
the duty of mortification is clearly recognised in Scrip- 
ture ; and that no less than a hundred and eight days 
in every year are set apart by the Church for that 
purpose. The answer I have generally received has 
been one of surprise, accompanied with an expression 
of the impossibility of leading so strict a life. Under 
such circumstances, I have always advised them not 
to attempt too much at first ; to accustom themselves 
gradually to acts of abstinence, shewing that the 
Church has left it to every man's prudence and ex- 
perience to decide how he should fast, and pointing 
out the various methods of self-denial, — and shewing 
that in fact whatever is disagreeable to ourselves per- 
sonally, yet at the same time is not liable to attract 
notice and call forth observation as making us unlike 
other people, is an opportunity for exercising it. And 
while I do this, and teach them that the flesh is never 
pampered but at the cost of the soul, I take special 
care to remind them that mortification must go further 
than the body, and that it is only a means towards an 
end, — namely, the rendering our mortal bodies fitter 
temples for the presence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
testifying our hearty desire to count all things but 
loss for Christ's sake." 

We had by this time reached the wicket-gate that 
gave admittance to the little garden at WiUowford. 
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Again expressing, therefore, to Mr. Lee the pleasure 
I felt in making his acquaintance, *and having given 
him the assurance that I would take every opportunity 
of visiting him, we parted with mutual expressions of 
kindness and regard. 




V^t dTnitU of ^AittKt. 

Oft in life's stillest shade reclining. 
In desolation onrepining^ 
Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind. 
Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel's theme ; 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
ShaU prove in heaven a martyr's palm. 

The Cfiriiiian fear. 




CHAPTER TIL 

WANTED no inducements to make me 
turn my steps to Willowford on many suc- 
cessive days ; for the more I saw of Mr. 
Lee, the more I admired and loved him. 
His zeal, his charity, his gentleness, his 
humility, became each day more and more conspicu- 
ous ; and the words of wisdom which fell from his 
lips in the form of sound advice, the results of his long 
experience in the work of the ministry, made his so- 
ciety an invaluable acquisition to me, both as a friend 
and an instructor. I soon discovered that he found 
pleasure in accompan3dng me in my walks, and I 
therefore contrived almost daily to take him with me, 
as I visited the different members of my flock. 

Would that I possessed ampler records than I do 
of the matters discussed between us on these various 
occasions! Probably, however, the charm of Mr. 
Lee's conversation consisted full as much in the man- 
ner in which things were said, as in the matter. All 
his opinions came forth so simply, there was so little 
effort, such an utter absence of all attempts at dis- 
play, that every word he uttered carried with it the 
test of candour and sincerity. Perhaps one of his 
conversations, which on these grounds made most 
impression on myself, vnll fail to be striking when 
transferred to paper ; but instructive it cannot fail to 
be, if the reader receives it as the faithful picture, so 
far as it goes, of a mind which had, imder God's grace, 
been brought to as high a state of moral disdphne as 
perhaps can ever be acquired in this sinful world, and 
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wEich in its earnest and long-continued course in the 
ways of Christian obedience had attained that calm 
and tranquil spirit of submission which robs affliction 
of its sting, and which they who take up their cross 
daily can alone acquire. 

It was on a mild, genial afternoon of one of the 
last days of October, ^at I foimd myself, with Mr. 
Lee resting on my arm, upon the opposite side of the 
river from that on which the village of Yateshull is 
situated. Our object was a visit to a poor widow, 
who had just lost her daughter and only child ; and 
our route for the most part lay through scenery which 
harmonised well with our melancholy task. For a 
while, indeed, we pursued our way through cheerful 
meadows in which cattle were pastured, or stubble- 
fields in which sheep were grazing. The sun, yet 
high in the firmament, was shining brightly above 
our heads, the sky wore its deepest tint of azure, and 
a few strongly defined clouds which floated over us 
were tinged with the most delicate shades of pearl-* 
colour.. A thin purple haze, which softened objects 
without rendering them less distinct, seemed inter- 
posed between us and the distant woodland, where 
the deep shadows, varying with each passing doud^ 
created with every change a fresh beauty in the land- 
scape. The oaks as yet still bore the dark green 
livery of summer; but the reddening foliage of the 
beech, the golden hues of the elm and maple, the sy-* 
camore sere and dun, and the already leafless boughs 
of the ash, gave token of the decay of the year. 
Around our path, however, all was brightness ; the 
redbreast carolled cheerfully by the hedge- side, flocks 
of starlings shot past us in gay fantastic flight, and 
as here and there the grave and well-fed rooks rose 
from their repast among the stubbles, the sunshine 
falling on their glossy backs made them glisten with 
4;he brilliancy of silver. , . 
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Thus for a while we pursued our way ; but ere 
long the scene was wholly changed. Approaching 
the outskirts of the wood, we followed the deep ruts 
of a cart-track for a few hundred yards, till it brought 
us to as dreary a spot as imagination can picture. 
The ground we were now passing over had been 
within the memory of man the princely mansion of 
an ancient family, fiut amid the vicissitudes of hu- 
man things, Riverscote Hall had been destined to un- 
dergo the changes which the poet Crabbe has painfully 
described :— ^ 

'' It was an ancienti venerable halli 
And once surrounded by a moat and wall ; 
A part was added by a squire of taste. 
Who, while unvalued acres ran to waste. 
Made spacious rooms, whence he could look about, 
And mark improvements as they rose without : 
He filled the moat, he took the wall away. 
He thinn'd the park, and bade the view be gay : 
The scene was rich; but he who should behold 
Its worth was poor, and so the whole was sold.** ' 

And, alas, it was not onij sold; the mansion was 
pulled down, and every mark of its existence oblite- 
rated ; — ^but, as if for the express purpose of teaching 
the vanity and instability of earthly possessions, the 
pleasure-grounds and ornamental shrubberies had been 
permitted to run wild, as a covert for game, and were 
consequently in the most dismal state of decay and 
peglect. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that I 
led Mr. Lee along the narrow track which it was ne- 
cessary for us to pursue. . On either side of us rose a 
wood, once the boast of the neighbourhood, filled with 
noble specimens of tulip-trees and oriental planes, of 
cypress and red cedar, of ilex and phillyrea ; but all 
injuring each other, perishing through want of timely 
thinning, and struggling for air and light amidst a 

1 Tales of the HaU, book i 
f2 
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tangled undergrowth of worthless shrubs— the briar 
and the black thorn, — the dank elder with its long grey 
stalks, its sickly fading leaves, and heavy clusters of 
ill-ripened fruit, — and the humble privet with its thin 
dark foliage and straggling ofiisets. Here and there a 
tree, half torn up by some winter's storm, impeded 
our progress or hung across our path; and occasionally 
the deep boggy soil rendered the way almost impass- 
able. I half regretted that I had ventured to bring' 
my blind companion so unsafe a road. By and by, 
however, we made our way through the wood, and 
came out upon a turfy knoU of smooth short grass, 
from whence the prospect was uninterrupted, and the 
river was seen once more below us winding its tran- 
quil course. 

" I fear, sir," said I to Mr. Lee, " that I have tired 
you with leading you through such rough ground, 
and so many intricate paths. You are now once 
more upon a firm and level surface, and would pro- 
bably like to rest for a few moments. It is so mild 
and dry a day, that you need hardly fear to sit down 
on this proscrate oak." 

" Of course," said Mr. Lee, as he seated himself, 
" I am in great measure unconscious of the nature of 
the ground through which you have led me : but I 
judge by its unevenness that it is a neglected path, 
and by the feel of the stagnant air, that we have been 
passing among rank vegetation. I could fancy it a 
cheerless spot." 

•* Indeed, sir," I replied, " there is little to be 
seen here which might lead you to envy those who 
have the gift of sight. You, who in early life must 
have known Riverscote Hall well, could not iajl to 
mourn over its desolation, if you could see the place 
as it now is : even I, who have never known it other- 
wise than it is, cannot pass it without a melancholy 
feeling." 
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" I beKeve I have never been here since the pro- 
perty was sold. Yet I have a vivid recollection of its 
beauties. There was a lake, I remember^ with rho- 
dodendrons and American plants flowering down to 
the water's edge . . ." 

*' Ah/* said I, ** we left that to the right as we 
came here. The lake has been drained, a plantation 
of firs, stunted and half-dead, occupies its bed ; and 
the little streamlet (shrunk to its original insignifi- 
cance), which sti^Ji flows there, is well nigh chokad up 
with hemlocks and nettles and brooklime." 

" I remember a Grecian temple, too, of very ex- 
quisite design, in the flower-garden that overhung the 
river." 

•' The flower-garden has long ago been destroyed, 
but the temple stands within a few yards of the place 
where we are sitting. That, however, like all the 
rest, is rapidly falling to decay ; the few steps that 
remain unbroken are covered with a thick coating of 
green, moss; the pillars which support the entrance 
fiffe scored with the names of rustic idlers ; and logs 
and scaffold-poles are reared against the niches, which 
you, no doubt, remember filled with works of art." . 

*• Well," said. Mr. Lee, " it is a satisfaction to 
think that they who loved this spot so weU, who 
planted its groves, and adorned it with lavish ex- 
penditure, — they, whose births gladdened it, and 
whose deaths filled it with gloom, are no longer 
among us to be spectators of its ruin. Durdents, 
and Hillarys, and Wydviles, and all the successive 
possessors of Biverscote, have passed away ; and in 
a few years more the melancholy relics of departed 
grandeur which are scattered around us will be for- 
gotten. Their memorial will have perished with them ! 
How fleetly do all things wherewith man has to do 
come to an end ! while the course of nature, or, to 
«peak more truly, the course of Providence, alone 
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pursues the tenor of its way unbroken ! Here, amid 
all the desolation you describe, my senses detect no 
circumstance which takes off from the usual cheerful- 
ness of the woods and fields. My malady prevents 
me from seeing the effects of chance and change of 
which we have been speaking, and all that I hear are 
sounds of calm enjoyment. The lowing of the dis- 
tant herd, the tinkle of the sheep-beU, the cawing of 
the rooks, the ripple of the stream below us, the 
small whisperings of the wind amgng the decaying 
leaves, are all soothing : 

* That gun itself, that murders all Una peace, 
Adds to the chamij because it soon must cease.' 

And yet," continued Mr. Lee, *' no doubt the scene 
is a melancholy one, and you feel it to be so." 

I could not deny it : and as I looked upon my 
venerable friend sitting on the fallen oak, while the 
yellow leaves were dropping noiselessly around him — 

** How like decaying life they seem to glide I'' 

— and saw the lines of " conquered hope's meek an- 
guish" in his face, I felt the sorrowing apprehen^on 
that he too, ere long, would be . summoned to his 
rest. The thought was a very painful one, and I 
continued silent. 

** What creatures of habit and association we 
are ! " said Mr. Lee, as he rose from his seat : " even 
such beings as myself, who have so few apparent ties 
to connect them with life, are still held to it by things 
which we know are perishable, and perishing ; yes, 
even by the memory of departed happiness. Not but 
that that hold is gradually and insensibly loosened 
for us, if by God's mercy we have been brought to 
set our affections on things above, and to live as citi- 
zens of another world. I think I can trace this in 
my own case. I can well remember the time when I 
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made my daily prayer that I might not love the world 
too. well ; that I might not forget my baptismal vows, 
clinging to what I had abjured, longing for that which 
I had renoimced, and dreading my span of life should 
be curtailed. But what are my prayers now ? That 
I may endure the world, — that I may be content to 
live on, — that I may not grow restless, but may bear 
my cross patiently, and my repentances willingly and 
constantly, till it may please God that this frail body 
shall be ' clothed upon,' and ' mortality be swallowed 
up of life.'" 

" Yes," said I, " your trials are of no common, 
kind ; and no common, share of faith and patience 
must be needed to meet them as you do. I cannot 
wonder that you should be longing for the wings of 
the dove, that you may flee away and be at rest." 

" Do not so far mistake me, my dear friend," ex- 
claimed Mr. Lee ; " do not, I intreat you," he repeated,: 
with increased earnestness,. " do not thus mistake me. 
These things which men count for heavy trials, have 
not now, and perhaps never had, that bitterness to 
me which many have found in them. I am poor, it 
is true ; but then I have few wants, and, indeed, I 
never yet have had so little, but I have had somewhat 
to spare. Again; my course in life has not been 
marked by what the world calls success or prosperity ; 
^ut then what tremendous responsibilities I have 
thereby escaped ! and how many a quiet happy day 
have I passed in my curacy, which would probably 
have, been denied me in a more exalted sphere ! I 
have had ill health certainly ; but how can I repine at 
that which has forced the thoughts of eternity upon 
me continually ? I am blind r it is a heavy visitation 
doubtless ; but then, how late in life has it come upon 
me ! and what kindness and tender sympathies has it 
enlisted on my behalf ! No, my dear friend, they are 
not the sorrows of life which have taught me the 
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necessity of prayer to be enabled to live on patiently 
from day to day ; but it is the dread of the tempter's 
snares, it is the risk of falling, it is the fear of the 
consequences of falling, that make it a trial to us not 
to form wishes of our own with respect to a speedy 
removal, instead of leaving all to God," 

" You speak of a state of mind which to me, I 
fear, is as yet rather a matter of hope than of experi- 
ence. Perhaps my will is more stubborn and wayward 
than that of other men. I often think it must be so. 
Yet when I look on you, and hear you speak, I could 
suppose that a meek and docile spirit must have been 
yours almost constitutionally. Was it not so ? You 
disciplined yourself to ready obedience without those 
struggles with strong natural inclination which most 
men experience ?" 

" Far from it," said Mr. Lee. " Looking at my- 
self as I am, and knowing the opportunities and ad- 
vantages that I have had, I see abimdant groxmds of 
self-reproach for not having more effectually profited 
by them. Yet if I have been in any measure taught 
to submit my own will to God's, the lesson is one 
that has only been slowly learned, and after many 
efforts. By nature I was ambitious ; I longed to rise 
in my profession ; I fancied I was fit to do so ; and I 
dazzled myself with visions of the good I might effect 
among many of my fellow-men. It was difficult, 
therefore, to be still and wait for God's guiding ; it 
was difficult, when a lowly path seemed marked out, 
to follow that way exactly, and desire no other. It 
was difficult, in short, to do my duty in that state of 
life to which it pleased God to call me, without fiui- 
cying that I could have done better in some other. 
But by degrees these high imaginations passed away. 
And how ? because amid shame and mortification the 
bitter experience of each successive day assured me 
that my humblest duties were but imperfectly and 
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unsatisfactorily perfonned. Perhaps, again, because 
you see me cheerful in solitude, you would imagine 
that I have not felt its evils, or been disposed to grow 
impatient under them ?" 

** I know, sir, from your own lips," said I, " that 
yours has been a life both of study and of active ex- 
ertion ; and where the mind is busily employed, the 
dreariness of solitude is not so much felt." 

" You are right, Mr. Warlingham, on that point. 
The composition of sermons, and the study requisite 
both for the preparation of them and for the gradual 
improvement of one's own mind, — these, together 
with the less sedentary labours of our profession — 
pastoral visits, parish meetings, schools, and all the 
daily routine of clerical engagements, — so fuUy occupy 
the attention (especially in a populous parish), that 
a clergyman, even though he lives alone, has hardly 
time to feel his position dreary or comfortless. Yet, 
I am ashamed to say that I have so viewed my own. 
There are moments when from exhaustion, or sorrow, 
or sickness, the mind grows impatient for change, and 
pines for the presence of fEunily and kindred. At such 
seasons L have heretofore found myself fretful and 
murmuring. Perhaps I have seen my contemporaries 
happy in their domestic circle, with smiling faces 
round them, and hearts softened and refined in the 
exercise of pure affections ; and then I have returned 
to my solitary home, and mourned because I was an 
isolated being." 

* ' Surely, " I observed, without weighing my words, 
" when your spirits were depressed, such feelings were 
natural and excusable." 

" Natural, perhaps," said Mr. Lee, *' but not ex- 
cusable ; and to encourage them was positively sinful. 
Yet encourage them I did ; and it was not till I began 
to feel that I was creating misery for myself, that I 
was led to the reflection, that in my vain longings 
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after earthly ties, I was forgetting one Friend, who 
loved me beforie I loved Him, and who would never 
leave me, nor forsake me. Thus my mind was dis- 
ciplined, gradually disciplined, to feel that discontent 
and restlessness were but other names for ingratitude ; 
and that whatever God's providence had marked out 
for me must be the best thing for me which Infinite 
Wisdom could devise." 

" Yes," said I, mournfully, as I reflected on my 
own deficiencies, " these are thoughts which we are 
sadly too apt to keep in the back-ground. We cannot 
trust God ; we do not look on Him as one who hath 
already shewn such love to each of us individually as 
ought to make us rejoice in whatever He may think 
fit to lay upon us." 

"That," answered Mr. Lee, "is precisely the 
state of feeling into which it is my daily prayer to 
be brought. And I am sure I have good grounds for 
making such a prayer. I have lived long, and seen 
sorrows ; but I can lay my hand upon my heart and 
say, that not one sorrow has come upon me for which 
in the end I have not seen cause to bless God — none 
which I now wish had turned out differently. Each 
visitation had its message of mercy; each state to 
which I have been called, each event which has be- 
fallen me, were adapted, if I so received them, to lead 
me ' from strength to strength.' In my own blindness 
of heart I have often erred. I have deprecated events 
which, in the end, were full of blessings ; I have wel- 
comed circumstances which were fraught with disap- 
pointments, because in my hasty folly I could not see 
that the Almighty is ever bringing good out of appa- 
rent evil ; and that there is no good so little likely to 
be certain and enduring as that which we have marked 
out for ourselves. Indeed, when I look back and re- 
view the past, I can testify that almost every thing 
which I should have chosen for myself would have 
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turned out ill ; while all things in which I submitted 
to God's disposal have ministered to my happiness 
eventually. 

* Thou, dear Lord, 

Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were to come, 
Isaac's pure blessings, and a verdant home, 

Didst spare me, and withhold Thy fearful word ; 
Wiling me year by yeAr, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale, with Paul's sad girdle bound.' '' 

As Mr. Lee uttered these words, he ceased speak- 
ing, and seemed for a few moments so absorbed in 
thought that I did not venture to interrupt him. At 
length I said, 

" Your history, Mr. Lee, affords a striking exem- 
plification of the truth, that obedience is its aum re- 
ward; and that the certain fruits of obedience are the 
possession of that peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. To obedience was promised the 
blessing of conviction as to the truth of our holy faiths 
— ' If any man will ch His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God :* but surely the manner 
in which that conviction comes upon the mind arises 
from the gradual experience that submission to God's 
law, self-restraint and self-abasement (however pain- 
ful at the outset), do inevitably promote that ' quiet- 
ness and confidence' which are the secret of a Chris- 
tian's happiness. You have said, that it was by slow 
degrees, and after many efforts, that you were brought 
to the habits of resignation. I need not ask you 
whence you derived your strong sense of this duty, 
for if ever man's religion was drawn from his Bible 
yours is ; and you would be content to follow no 
lower example than that of Him who prayed that not 
his own will, but his Father's, should be done. But 
we have all the Bible in our hands — we have all the 
pattern of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ set be- 
fore us continually ; and yet how few are there who 
o 
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make submission the leading feature of their charac- 
ters ! We pray that Grod's will may be done, and we 
admire resignation in the abstract, but few of us go 
much further. Where, let me ask, did you become 
impressed with the conviction, that on your carrying 
out this principle into all the minute details of daily 
life your daily happiness depended ?** 

" I think," said Mr. Lee, with his usual quiet, 
modest tone, " that the better Churchman I became, 
the better I was enabled to enter into Grospel-motives 
and Gospel-prindples. The reason of this is obvious. 
The system which the Church has laid down for her 
children, is but the development in details of those 
general rules which the Saviour and his apostles 
briefly described. The Church bids us follow her as 
and where she follows Christ. She claims our obedi- 
ence ; and at the time she does it, she says with her 
Lord, * Do, and you shall know.' She bids us con- 
tinue instant in prayer; and, if we obey her, she 
knows full well that the blessed Spirit of grace and 
supplication will give us our reward. She bids us 
watch, and fast, and pray, and mortify the flesh ; and 
she knows we shall have our recompense in the bab- 
bits of self-control which they produce. She teaches 
us to prize the benefits of social worship; for she 
knows that the more we look upon ourselves as mem- 
bers one of another, the more shall we be inclined to 
prefer others to ourselves. She bids us live with the 
past rather than with the present, — with saints, and 
angels, and the unseen world, rather than with what 
is temporal, in order that thereby we may be led to 
set less store on worldly things, and to identify our- 
selves in thought and feeling with the whole body of 
the fEuthfiil. This is the system which the Church 
imposes on us ; and what is her object in so doing ? 
The setting up of a spiritual despotism ? or the pro- 
motion of her own glory ? Nay, rather the promotion 
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of our good. She is the nurse, by whom his children 
are led to their heavenly Father ; and she would bring 
them up in such a manner as that they may be most 
acceptable to Him, and He be most loved and feared 
by them. She assumes no prerogatives which God 
has not given her ; nor does she claim to herself what 
is due to the Saviour alone. Nevertheless she has 
her duty to perform to her Almighty Lord, and from 
that she turns not aside to the right hand or to the 
left. She receives us in our infant weakness, as heirs 
of heaven and immortality ; and she makes it her 
business, under the guiding of the Holy Spirit, so to 
discipline our minds as to render us capable of en- 
joying the society of heaven, and the pure services of 
an eternal temple. The way she mainly does this is 
by teaching us to conquer self; and, believe me, my 
dear friend, if the experience of three-score years and 
ten be worth your notice, it may all be comprised in 
a single sentence : The more I have hearkened to the 
Church, the more ready have I been to obey the laws 
of Christ ; the more readily I have obeyed the laws 
of Christ, the more have I known of that peace which 
is the choicest gift of Heaven." 

Such were the lessons that I learned in the woods 
of Riverscote ; and since that day I have never wan- 
dered amid their lonely glades, but they have recalled 
to me the thoughts of my duties and my responsibi- 
lities ! 




9n ttmxpicttH &miU 

From giddy change, by fancy led ; 
From pouonous error's serpent-head, 

Oood Lord, preserve us free 1 
And grant our Church Thy grace to stand 

In faith and unity t 

Bithop H^ter, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I EARLY a year passed away in intercourse 
as free and unreserved as that recorded 
in the last chapter. And whether in the 
course of our daily meetings Mr. Lee was 
exhorting and instructing as an elder, or 
joining with benignant smile in the innocent conversa- 
tion of the passing hour, he was still the same delight- 
ful companion, the same gentle and honest adviser, 
hoping the best and thinking the best of others, and 
only unsparing of himself. The months, however, as 
they glided on, were unmarked by any other event ex- 
cept that, to my sorrow, I observed that my venerable 
companion was gradusdly growing weaker, that he 
leaned more sensibly on my arm, and that he was less 
able to take a long walk than heretofore. 

It happened about this time, that calling one day 
as usual at Willowford, Mrs. Sutton took me into 
consultation once more. " I believe, sir," she said, 
" you are aware that I vras already a widow when I 
married Mr. Sutton. My first husband, Colonel Fern- 
ley, died very shortly after our union, and his son by 
a former wife never liked me, was glad of an excuse 
for breaking vnth me, and from the time of my second 
marriage never saw my fece, or took any notice of 
me. Probably, however, there were faults on both 
sides; I was young, giddy, and inexperienced, and 
therefore not likely to establish much influence 'over 
a youth of eighteen. Poor William, too, was natu- 
rally self-willed, and would therefore be still more 
inclined to resist any attempts at coercion from one. 
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whom, in his love for the memory of his own mother, 
he looked upon as an intruder. His only near relation 
was an elder brother of his fieither's, who was his 
guardian till he came of age. So soon, however, as 
Qiat event occurred, the young man took the oppor- 
tunity, which the short peace of Amiens afforded, to 
visit France. Here, I have heard, that he was leading 
a gay dissipated life, when the sudden outbreak of the 
war, and Napoleon's tjqrannical arrest of all English 
travellers, caused his peremptory detention, and ren- 
dered his return to his native land impossible. This, 
as in many another instance, fell as a blight oa all 
poor William's prospects. Without a friend to advise 
him, or a warning voice of any kind to control him, 
idleness and desultory habits rapidly led to worse 
consequences ; he bec^une addicted to gambling, was 
soon plundered of his last sixpence, married a French- 
woman with some little property, and died within the 
year, leaving an orphan daughter utterly unprovided 
for. Under these circumstances I lost sight of the 
child entirely, and so long as the war lasted had no 
opportunities whatever of gaining any intelligenoe re- 
specting her. In 1814, however, I h^urd from a friend 
who had known me in better days, and who visited 
Paris that year, that the little girl was living with her 
mother, in straitened circumstances, in that city. And 
here again I lost sight of her, and had almost ceased 
to think about her, when, a fortnight ago, Mrs. £rs- 
kine, a Yorkshire lady, formerly an intimate friend of 
mine, who sometimes visits in this neighbourhood, 
and one of the few who have never forgotten me in 
my poverty, called here to see me, and in the course 
of conversation asked me whether I knew that my 
first ^husband's granddaughter was in England? I 
replied in the negative ; and Mrs. Erskine then in- 
formed me, that having been introduced to a Miss 
Femley, who was then living as governess in Sir 
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Miles Cawarden's family, and being struck by the 
name, she made some inquiries, and discovered Mag- 
dalen Fernley to be the daughter of that William 
Femley with whom she had danced in her youth at 
the York race-balls, and whose subsequent fate she 
had frequently heard from myself. Mrs. Erskine de- 
scribed her as a pleasing, well-mannered young wo- 
man, who had been engaged at Paris by Lady Cawar-- 
den, and who spoke of herself as if, since the death of 
her mother, she had been left in the world without a 
friend. Upon hearing these circumstances," continued 
Mrs. Sutton, " a thousand recollections of the past 
came thronging on my mind ; and as I thought of 
all the tender kindnes& of Colonel Femley, I felt that 
I owed a debt to his memory which I could now in: 
some measure repay ; that the ill-will his family had 
shewn me ought to have been long since forgotten ; 
and that, as a Christian, I ought to prove that it was 
forgotten, by at once offering a home and an affec- 
tionate reception to his son's child. Accordingly, as 
Mrs. Erskine was returning to Yorkshire, I begged 
her to see Miss Femley, and to be the bearer of a 
letter containing a few land words from me." 

** You have acted, Mrs. Sutton, as you always 
do," said I, " considerately and generously, and with 
more thought of others than of yourself." 

" Oh, pray do not praise me so highly, Mr. War- 
lingham, or you will make me vain in my old age : 
and besides, to tell you the tmth, I am not at all sure 
that there is not a great deal of selfishness lurking at 
the bottom of all this apparent disinterestedness. I 
am growing old, and by and by shall want a nurse ; 
and even at present I often long for a deputy in my 
garden and poultry-yard. Besides, when my eyes 
fail me, I shall want somebody to read to me. And 
then there is poor Mr. Lee, who is feebler than he 
used to be. And, in short, the best thing Magdalen can 
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do, will be to come and look after me while I live, and 
inherit the little I leave behind me when I am gone." 

** Well/' said I, •* you have made me a convert to 
your scheme already. But it remains to be seen, I 
suppose, whether Miss Femley will accept the offer 
with the same eagerness with which you made it." 

" Not so/' replied Mrs. Sutton, " there is no 
doubt on the matter. I received a letter to-day from 
Magdalen herself, in which she assures me tbuBtt my 
communication reached her at a moment when ber 
prospects were any thing but encouraging; that, in 
short, she was leaving the Cawarden family, and bad 
hitherto failed of securing a fresh engagement. She 
thankfully, therefore, accepts my offer ; and I am to 
expect her here shortly." 

Within a few weeks from this time Magdalen 
Femley arrived at WiUowford; but it so happened 
that I was confined to the house by illness, and 
therefore had not had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with her. From Mr. Lee, however, I 
learned, that all he had seen, or rather heard, of ber 
was prepossessing; and he had been particularly 
pleased with her cheerful manner and affectionate 
attention to Mrs. Sutton. "You know," he said, 
" that the features of a stranger afford me no due to 
their character, for I cannot see them, and so I am 
forced to take my first impressions from other grounds. 
When 1 had my eyesight, I never thought about peo- 
ple's voices ; but now I find that voice has become 
almost as much a test of character as countenance ; 
and my ear is so sensitive, that I detect, or fancy I 
can detect, much of the bearings and leading points 
of ^ person's disposition by the intonation of their 
voice. Now Magdalen Femley's voice is soft and 
low, and she speaks like one whom adversity has 
tried, and who tiiereby has been taught to weigh her 
words before she utters them." 
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A day or two after this conversation, Mr. Lee 
called on me again. " I have walked up here," said 
he, " for the purpose of announcing to you a dis- 
covery I have just made, and which, perhaps, will 
take you as much by surprise as it did me. Did you 
know that our visiter at Willowford was a Romanist ?'* 

** What ! Magdalen Femley ?" I inquired. 

** Even so," said Mr. Lee. 

" Was Mrs. Sutton aware of the fact previously 
to her coming here ?" 

" Oh no, the subject never entered her head ; she 
had never thought about it. The father being a Pro- 
testant, she took it for granted, I suppose, that the 
daughter was." 

" Well," said I, " knowing that Sir Miles Cawar- 
den had the reputation of being a very strict Romanist, 
I thought it strange that he should have a Protestant 
governess for his children ; and 1 was one day on 
the point of asking Mrs. Sutton whether she knew 
any thing of this young person's rehgious tenets, but 
something occurred wluch prevented it, and the whole 
subject passed away from my thoughts. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance ; but still I trust that, with 
God's blessmg, we may be of service to her ; or even 
if we fail of that, may at least prevent her from intro- 
ducing popery among us." 

" It was with the view of learning your sentiments 
on the subject, that I have walked here this morning. 
You know I belong to the old school, and have scru- 
ples on some points on which many persons now-a- 
days are by no means punctilious. You may be sure, 
therefore, that I should not presume to meddle in any 
matter affecting the spiritual interests of any of your 
parishioners, without your express permission, and 
knowing the system which you wish to be pursued.'* 

Thanking my kind friend for his courteous deli- 
cacy, I assured him that I should always be most 
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grateful for bis advice, and that I desired the benefit 
of his long experience in such matters. 

"Nay, Mr. Warlingham," said the good old man, 
** you are vicar of Yateshull, and I am not : let me 
have your opinion." 

" My impression of the line of duty which ought 
to be pursued is this. Feeling as strongly as I do 
how much of fearful error the Church of Rome has 
incorporated into her system, I cannot doubt that I 
am bound, so far as lies in my power, to protect my 
flock from its influence, and to endeavour to recall to 
sound doctrine any who have unhappily been cor- 
rupted by it. This is the general nile which every 
clergjnoaan of the Church of England would, I sup- 
pose, prescribe to himself. What the diflicultles of 
its application to this particular case may be, of course 
1 cannot yet teU. If, however, Magdalen Femley's 
present tenets have been the result of accident, — the 
early death of her father, her long continuance in a 
foreign country, or the like, — I conceive it will be 
my duty to use all means to bring her over from the 
superstitious vanities of Romanism to the pure fsedth 
of the Catholic Church of Christ, of which our own 
Church of England is a true and living branch. If, 
on the other hand, I am satisfied that her religion is 
the result of mature conviction, arrived at after a care- 
ful weighing of arguments both for and against the 
faith of Rome, I do not see, how much soever 1 may 
lament her errors, that I can interfere further. My 
constant prayers will not be wanting, that God would 
bring her to the truth ; but beyond this I think there 
may be danger in going, lest by my indiscreet zeal I 
should make her obstinate, and so cut off the hope of 
a future change of opinions. Do you agree with me, 
Mr. Leer 

" Certainly I do," was Mr. Lee's reply ; " and if 
you will allow me, I shall have much pleasure in 
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co-operating with you in whatever course you adopt 
with respect to this young person. Living in the 
same house, I may have more frequent opportunities 
of conversing with her than you could have ; and 
while it pleases God to spare my life, I cannot bear 
the thought of not engaging in those professional 
duties to which I am still equal, and of which my 
blindness does not affect the discharge." 

I took the earliest opportunity after this conver- 
sation of becoming acquainted with Magdalen Fern- 
ley. The first time I saw her, both Mr. Lee and 
Mrs. Sutton were absent from home ; so that I had 
the opportunity of seeing her alone, and forming my 
own unbiassed opinions. I was particularly pleased 
with her quiet, unaffected, simple manner ; and though 
she had no pretensions to beauty, her countenance 
was pleasing, and its expression full of gentleness and 
humility. 

After a short conversation on indifferent matters, 
I asked her whether she had been long in England ? 

" About three years," she said. She had been 
recommended to Sir Miles Cawarden in Paris, and 
he had brought her over with his family. 

Had she liked her stay in Yorkshire ? 

" Oh yes, very well. One who, like myself, was 
entirely dependent, and had been used to be made quite 
an idol by my poor mother, must at first feel very lonely 
among strangers, and no doubt there were some 
things unpleasant to put up with; but then I was 
very thankful to be able to earn my livelihood ; and 
besides, I was among those of my own persuasion. 
1 believe you know, sir, that I am a Cathohc." 

" And so am I," said I, ** if by the term you mean 
one who believes One Catholic and Apostolic Church." 

" Surely, sir, you are jesting with me : you are 
not only a Protestant, but a Protestant clergyman." 
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" And why may not a Protestant be a Catholic ?" 
I inquired. 

" Perhaps I should have said I am a Roman Ca- 
tholic." 

** Certainly," I replied, " if by that expression 
you mean that you are a member of that branch of 
the Church of Christ which thinks it right to maintain 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome ; but then you 
must allow me to call myself an English Catholic, as 
being no less a member of that branch of the univer- 
sal Church which is established in England. Liter- 
ally speaking, the phrase is incorrect ; for to talk of 
a Roman Catholic Church involves a contradiction ; 
since inasmuch as it is Roman, it is not Catholic (that 
is, universal), and inasmuch as it is Catholic, it is not 
Roman. Catholicism implies universality, and uni- 
versality is not capable of degrees. To speak of a 
Church of Rome in England or Ireland is really as 
contradictory as it would have been in St. Paul's 
days to have spoken of a Church of Corinth at Rome. 
Since, however, in common parlance, members gf the 
Romish Church are usually designated Roman Ca- 
tholics, I do not care to aiFect singularity by insisting 
on another title. I will not call them Papists, for 
they dislike the term ; but Romanists, or members of 
the Church of Rome, is an epithet which can hardly 
be otherwise than inoffensive. However, I will call 
them any thing they please, except simply Catholics, 
which would be to give them & false title in the first 
place, and one, moreover, which we could not con- 
cede without casting a reproach on ourselves." 

" Surely, however," said Magdalen, "it is not 
common to hear members of the Chiurch of England 
describe themselves as Catholics ; while, on the other 
hand, to glory in the name of Protestants is one of 
their most frequent boasts." 

'• I am glad you have made this remark," said I, 
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** because it enables me to say a few words on both 
points." I then proceeded pretty nearly as follows, 
without much observation on her part. ** In common 
conversation, a member of the Church of England 
will rather speak of himself as a Churchman simply, 
because he considers his own Church as the Church 
of Christ in England ; but each time he joins in pub- 
lic worship, he more than once' solemnly declares him- 
self a member of the holy Catholic Church, prays to 
God for its good estate, and beseeches Him to rule 
and govern His holy Church universal in the right 
way. He is, therefore, as much alive to the import- 
ance of the privilege as a Romanist can be. In the 
next place, you speak of us making our boast that we 
are Protestants. This expression likewise is, strictly 
speaking, incorrect. The name of Protestant arose 
when, in 1529, the elector of Saxony and his Lu- 
theran companions protested against the proceedings 
of the Diet of Spire', and appealed to the emperor 
Charles V. and a general council. With all this, we 
in England had nothing whatever to do. Of course 
I do not mean to say, that as a Church we have not 
made declarations which quite amoimt to a protest 
against Romanism ; we have done so : but then our 
protest was not against Rome as a Church, but against 
her errors and corruptions of the truth. We are not 
Protestants, in short, in the sense in which the elec- 
tor of Saxony was. Still in this, as in the former 
case, since the word has been commonly adopted, it 
is vain to look for a more correct designation. We 
say generally, that by a Protestant is meant one who 
is not a Roman Catholic : but the evil is, that the 
term, as being merely negative, is so extensive that 
it may comprehend persons of aU religions or of none, 
Romanism alone excepted. If then, to use your 
expression, I glory in the name of Protestant, it must 
be understood that my protest is against Romanism, 
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not Catholicism. I can thank God that my fore- 
fathers threw off those corruptions, which are^ as we 
contend, still to he found in the papal Church ; but 
I should esteem it the greatest evil that could happen 
to me, if my Protestantism were to lead me away 
from the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
Church as professed in its first and purest age. 
What is evil in Romanism I reject; but what she 
holds of apostolic truth I hold likewise ; and God for- 
bid I should love it the less because she holds it. 
There can be no greater error than to suppose that 
whatever is opposite to Romanism is purity of fedth. 
To act as if it were so, is to give the Romamsts the 
greatest possible advantage over us. Of this the 
teachers of your Church are aware ; and when they 
see ultra-Protestaats plunging into all manner of ex- 
cess and latitudinarianism in sheer horror of popery, 
they do not hjl to strengthen their own cause, by 
shewing that such persons in their zeal have actually 
been betrayed into giving up Catholic principles, con- 
cerning which there never has been any doubt in the 
Church of Christ. Perhaps," 1 continued, " you will 
think that what I have said is a mere cavilling about 
unimportant expressions ; but the greater part of the 
fallacies in argument arise from words being used in 
an equivocal sense : indeed, to the great mass of man-^ 
kind words are things. I did not intend to have en- 
tered to-day into an argument with you, though I 
shall hope to have an opportunity, now that you are 
become my parishioner, of satisfjong myself tiat you 
have given to views, which I conceive to be erroneous, 
the full and dehberate consideration they require : but 
whether in the end we agree or disagree, I trust you 
will always look on me as a friend who will conscien- 
tiously advise you to the best of my power." 

So saying, and receiving the expression of her 
thanks, 1 returned home. 
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Thus, when the infatuate council, named of Trent, 
Clo^'d up the catholic course of the true faith. 
Troubling the stream of pure antiquity. 
And the wide channel in its bosom took 
Crude novelties, scarce known as that of old ; . . . 
Our Church, though straiten'd sore 'tween craggy walls, 
Kept her true course, unchanging and the same ; 
Known by that ancient clearness, pure and free. 
With which she sprung from *ne^th the throne of God. 

Thought* in past Fears. 
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CHAPTER V. 

pN further acquaintance "with Magdalen 
Femley, I was led to the belief, that al- 
though nominally brought up by her 
mother in the tenets of the Church of 
Rome, she had, in fact, received a very 
indifferent religious education, ' and that what little 
knowledge she had was taken upon trust ; that it was 
not till she came to England with the Cawardens, that 
she had been at all grounded in the doctrines of Ro- 
manism, but that during the time of her residence at 
Holme- Cawarden, she had received much kindness and 
instruction from Dr. Blundell, the family chaplain. It 
was not difficult, however, to perceive, that the same 
unfair system of teaching had been pursued with her 
which I have often had cause to lament in similar in- 
stances, namely, that of ascribing to the Church of 
England the opinions of many of the discordant sects 
who have separated themselves from her ; thus mak- 
ing her, in the eyes of those who do not understand 
her system, answerable for extravagancies from which 
she is wholly free. 

** You have told me, Mr. Warlingham," said 
Magdalen Femley to me one day, after I had ended 
a chapter in the Bible which I had been reading to 
Mr. Lee, and during which she had sat at her work 
at the other end of the room; *' you told me, that 
the great fundamental difference between the Roman 
Catholic Church and your own is this : you maintain 
that all the doctrines which , a Christian is required 
to believe are contained in the Bible; we, on the 
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Other hand, believe that there are doctrines of essen- 
tial importance not contained in the Bible. Yoii 
make it your boast that the Bible is in every man's 
hands, and you give to every man the right of private 
judgment. The result of this has been, as I do not 
think you will deny, that while no schism has pre- 
vailed among us, divisions have so multiplied among 
Protestants, that there are almost as many different 
systems of faith among you, as there are different 
expounders of the Bible. Yet when I ask you the 
cause of this, you tell me that it is because they have 
not done what the Church of England has done, 
namely, taken Catholic tradition as a guide to truth. 
Now if the Church of England admits the value of 
tradition, she receives something more than is con- 
tained in the Bible; and does she not thereby make 
void the very principle on which she professes to act, 
and adopt tluit principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church which she asserts to have been the source of 
many of our supposed errors ?" 

" I see the difficulty," I answered, ** which pre- 
sents itself to your mind ; but it is one which, if you 
will give me a little patient attention, I think I can 
soon remove* And, furst," I continued, as I took up 
a Prayer-book which was lying on the table, " let me 
shew you what the language of the Church of Eng- 
land is with reference to the holy Scriptures and 
tradition. Here, in the siicth article, we read, that 
* Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatever i^ not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of fedth, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.' 
Now pray observe carefully, that although it is de^ 
clared that holy Scripture contains all things neces- 
sary to salvation (which, however, you as a Romanist 
would deny), the article does not say that the Bible 
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teaches these things in such a manner as that every 
man may gather for himself, without risk or difficulty, 
their certain meaning. In the next place, let me 
call your attention to the twentieth article of the 
EngUsh Church. That declares, that * the Church 
hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and autho- 
rity in controversies of faith : and yet it is not lawful 
for the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary 
to God's word written, neither may it so expound 
one place of Scripture, that it be repugnant to 
another. Wherefore, although the Church be a wit- 
ness and a keeper of holy writ, yet as it ought not to 
decree any thing against the same, so besides the 
same ought it not to enforce any thing to be beheved 
for necessity of salvation.' This article, you see, 
defines the Church's duties with respect to Scripture : 
she is a keeper of holy writ, — that is to say, she takes 
care to set forth what are the canonical books of 
Scripture, and to preserve them unmutilated; and 
she is a witness of holy writ, inasmuch as she trans- 
mits unimpaired the doctrine which she has received 
in continued succession from apostolic times, and tes- 
tifies in her own day what that doctrine is. These 
things being premised, you will, I think, have no 
difliculty in seeing, that the Church of England dif- 
fers not less widely from your Church, than she does 
from the opinions of ultra-Protestants. The ultra^ 
Protestant maintains that he has the prerogative of 
deciding for himself from the naked text of his Bible 
(and that a translation) what is scriptural truth, and 
what is not. The Romanist goes into the other ex- 
treme, and maintains that nothing is left to private 
judgment, but that the Church is authorised to pro- 
nounce an opinion on every point of religious faith, 
and that her decision is binding on every individual 
of her communion. The Church of England pursues 
a middle course. She maintains that nothing is to 
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be taught as of faith but what is found in the Bible ; 
she does not, however, supersede private judgment by 
any authoritative sentence of her own, but by bear- 
ing historicaL testimony to what has been the doctrine 
of the whole Church at all times, and in all places, 
as to what the Bible contains. She does not say, / 
affirm this or that to be Gospel-truth, and therefore 
you must submit your own judgment to mine ; but 
what she says is, I affirm that this or that is Gospel- 
truth, because it has the testimony of antiquity and 
universality that such is the doctrine of the Bible : 
do you use your private judgment, and see whether 
it has, as I affirm, such an evidence in its behalf. 
The Church, as it has been well said, stands towards 
us in the same relation as the apostles did towards 
the primitive Christians. She gives us her own in- 
terpretation of certain articles of faith, and then re- 
quires us to act as the Berceans did after the preaching 
of the apostle, to search the Scriptures, and to ascer- 
tain for ourselves whether what she says can be read 
therein, or proved thereby, without so expounding 
one place of Scripture as to make it repugnant to 
another." 

** Well, but surely, sir," interposed Magdalen 
Femley, " the principles of the Churches of Rome 
and England are the same, since they both appeal to 
the Catholic Church."' 

" No," said I ; ** here is a very common fallacy — 
that of using the same word to express two diffigrent 
things. When we speak of the Church Catholic, we 
mean the Church Universal ; you, those branches of 
it which are in communion with Rome, — in other 
words, yourselves: when we speak of her fiedth, we 
mean what has been declared to be so in all ages, up 
to the earliest ; you, what has been declared to be so 
at any time : when we speak of the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, we mean what has been taught al- 
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ways, by all, everywhere ; with you, the same expres- 
sion may denote what never was heard of till yester- 
day, and then only in a portion of Christendom." 

'* Well, sir, I confess you have given me more 
light on the subject than I possessed before: but 
really this subject of tradition seems so abstruse and 
difficult, that if I must not rest in the decision of the 
Church of Rome, I should, I think, be inclined to cry 
out with the ultra-Protestant, that I will take the 
Bible and my own judgment for my only guides." 

" Do you think that would relieve you of your 
difficulty?" I inquired. 

" Why, I scarcely know," said Magdalen, after a 
moment's reflection ; ** for, when I think of it, I do not 
see how even the ultra-Protestant can escape from 
gathering something from tradition. For instance, he 
must trust to that to teach him of what books the 
canonical Scriptures consist." 

" Of course he must," I replied ; ** but do you 
think his private judgment is there competent to 
guide him ? In the first place, he must be a learned 
critical scholar, or he will be forced to take upon trust 
the translation of the Bible which he uses. And then, 
after all, do you suppose that with a Bible open before 
him, there is one man in ten thousand who could or 
would work out his religious system entirely for him- 
self ? and if he does not, and receives it from the 
teaching of others, what is this but going to another 
source besides the Bible, in order to ascertain what 
the Bible contains? The true state of the case is 
this; the Dissenter clamouring for the Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, and blinded aU the while by a 
fallacy, defers his opinion to Calvin or Arminius, to 
Whitefield or Wesley, or some living teacher. The 
Wesleyans, for example, profess to take John Wes- 
ley's expository writings as their standard of inter- 
pretation, — that is, they follow the tradition of a 
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teacher of the eighteenth century. The Chui'ch of 
Rome authoritatively asserts not only that her inter- 
pretation of Scripture is definitive, but that * all saving 
truth is not contained in the Bible, but partly in Scrip- 
ture, and partly in unwritten traditions.' The Church 
of England, as 1 have already said, adopts a middle 
course. She receives Scripture for the sole record of 
faith, but accepts the concurrent voice of antiquity as 
its interpreter. She bids her children hear her doc- 
trines ; yet inasmuch as she does not claim an exencip- 
tion from error, she enjoins them to compare her doc- 
trines with, and test them by, the word of God ; and 
where the language of the Bible seems indistinct, or 
its meaning doubtful, she bids us go to the primitive 
Church, and take the decision of that for our guide." 

" I am obliged to you, sir, for these explanations," 
said Magdalen ; " and I am satisfied I was in error in 
supposing that there was any identity of opinion be- 
tween Roman Catholics and English Churchmen on 
the subject of tradition." 

" You were indeed," said I, " and in point of fact 
it has been successfully shewn, that the approximation 
is closer on this point between the Romanist and the 
iiltra- Protestant, than between the Romanist and the 
Churchman." 

" Of course, sir, I cannot pretend to be a judge in 
such matters : the very names of your Protestant sects 
bewilder me ; and whenever I have attempted to make 
out the leading tenets of each, I have (excuse my 
saying it) been so filled with sorrow and disgust, and 
so satisfied that such inquiries would only be preju- 
dicial to my own mind, that I have speedily given up 
the investigation, and gratefully acknowledged my 
own happy lot, in being a member of that one Church 
which has maintained its character of unity unchanged, 
since it was reared by the hands of the blessed apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Ah, sir, how can English 
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Protestants so far deceive themselves as to persuade 
themselves that they are members of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, when they are comparatively 
few in number, and can only date their existence from 
the change in religion three hundred years ago ? " 

*• I fear," said I, " there may be English Protest- 
ants who are not members of the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ; but I cannot allow that Church- 
men can be in such a condition." 

" How so ?" inquired Magdalen Femley ; ** is it 
not evident from Scripture that there is but one true 
Church ? do not you yourselves admit that the Church 
of Rome is a true Church ? and yet you have forsaken 
her communion ? '* 

'* Allow me," I observed, " to enter a little into 
detail on these several points, for you have evidently 
some confusion of ideas and misapprehension on the 
subject, which must be cleared away before you can 
arrive at a safe conclusion. And, first, as to the unity 
of the Church. I admit that there is one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ; and that there never was, or can 
be, more than one. Christ and his apostles instituted 
a perpetual society of Christians called the Church ; 
and it is only to those who are within its pale that the 
promises of the Gospel apply." 

" And surely, sir," urged my companion, *' there 
can be no doubt that to St. Peter the supremacy over 
that Church was committed ; and that tiie Church at 
Rome, over which he presided, was founded by an 
apostle?" 

" There are not wanting those," I answered, 
'' who would be prepared to contest each of these 
points with you ; but assuming them to be true, for 
argument's sake, you will not, I suppose, deny that 
there were other branches of the true Church besides 
that which was founded at Rome; since the same 
apostle who addressed his epistle to the Roman Chris- 
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tians, addressed himself likewise to the Churches of 
Corinth, of Ephesus, and of Thessalonica, who, of 
course, held a common faith and fellowship with each 
other and with Rome ?" 

" Yes, sir, I am quite ready to admit this fact." 

" You admit that the Church of Corinth, for in- 
stance, was the Chiu-ch of Christ in Corinth, in the 
same sense that the Church of Rome was the Church 
of Christ in Rome ?*' 

" Yes," rephed Magdalen. 

" Why, then," I inquired, " do you dispute that 
the Church of England is the Church of Christ in 
England?" 

" Because, sir, she has fallen from the ancient fedth, 
and renounced her allegiance to her ancient mother." 

" I think," said I, " the allegiance is altogether a 
presumption on yoxu* part. Do you know when the 
Gospel was first preached in England ?" 

" Yes, sir, I have understood that Saint Grregory 
the Great sent Saint Augustine for that piupose, about 
six hundred years after the birth of Christ." 

" Oh," I replied, " excuse me. I do not under- 
value what our Anglo-Saxon forefathers owed to Ghre- 
gory or Augustine; we owe St. Gregory a debt of 
gratitude for his missionary exertions to convert the 
Anglo-Saxon heathens of the south of England : but 
St. Augustine was not the first missionary who trod our 
shores as the messenger of glad tidings. If it was not 
by an apostle, it was in apostoHc times, or shortly after 
them, that the Gospel was preached to the Britons, 
and the Church of Christ planted in this island. It 
is a matter of historical fact, that within three hun- 
dred years from our L#ord's death, there were bishops 
of London, York, and Lincoln,^ assembled at a synod 

* Palmer's Essay on the Church of Christ, vol i. p. 215. 
(It is needless to enter upon the question, whether the see of 
Adelfius was at Lincoln, Colchester, or Caerleon-on-Usk.) 
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of the Church convened by the Roman emperor. The 
English Church, therefore, was recognised thus early 
as a portion of the great Christian community. For 
a long period she had no further connexion witii Rome 
than what arose from the bonds of Christian sister- 
hood ; and it was not tiU the eleventh century that, 
properly speaking, the bishop of Rome usurped a su- 
premacy over this as over other parts of Christendom ; 
for so long as he continued to act merely as the Ca- 
tholic patriarch of the Western Church, there was 
nothing antichristian in the proceeding. From the 
moment, however, that Rome attempted to establish 
a jurisdiction of her own in England, there was a con- 
stant endeavour on the part of the English Church to 
maintain her own independence." 

" But do you mean, sir, that the English Church 
did not eventually become merged in that of Rome ?" 

" Certainly not. She did not lose her own sepa- 
rate existence and identity, even though submitting for 
a while to the usurpation and interference of an Italian 
bishop ; nor by submitting thereto did she forfeit her 
right to release herself from bondage when she dis- 
covered whither she was being led captive." 

" She became a new Church, however, at any rate," 
said Magdalen. 

*• Look at that noble oak," I replied, pointing to 
one which stood at the extremity of Mrs. Sutton's 
garden. " Its brown leaves are withered with age 
and the sharp autumnal blast ; and see, the ivy which 
surrounds and conceals its stem has been permitted to 
interweave itself among the branches, till it has dis- 
figured and is injuring the tree. Well, our good 
friend here has wisely resolved to cut away the ivy ; 
and when the mild suns of May shine on us once 
more, the whole appearance of her favourite tree will 
be changed, its disfigurement will be removed, and we 
shall no longer look on its decayed foliage, but on 
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boughs shooting forth in all the healthy verdure of 
spring. Yet surely no one will say that it is a new 
tree. It is the self-same oak which has braved the 
storms of past centuries, and may brave those of cen- 
turies to come. The same is the case with the Church 
in England. She was planted by holy hands, was 
watered with the dews of heaven, and grew and flou- 
rished in goodliness and strength. But in a while she 
perceived that her strength was fieuling her ; and then 
she looked for the cause, and saw her remedy. And 
if in consequence she has here or there disencumbered 
herself of some dead and sapless branch, has shed her 
withered leaves, or has flung ofl" from her the parasitic 
plants that impeded her growth, and marred her 
beauty, and weakened her vitality, shall she on that 
account be deemed to have forfeited her original pre- 
tensions to be one of the ' trees of righteousness — the 
planting of the Lord P'^ No ; if the Church of Eng- 
land as established at the Reformation had been a new 
Church, she could not have been a true one. There 
never has been but one true Church in the world. The 
patriarchal passed into the Mosaic, and the Mosaic 
into the Christian. And as those who embraced 
Christianity on the preaching of our Lord were the 
true Church, and the Jews who continued such were 
the schismatics, so in later times, and in this country, 
when the Church of England threw off her corruptions^ 
she did not, as I say, lose her identity with what she 
was before, — she did not cease to belong to the true 
Church, any more than a Jew ceased to be one of 
God's chosen people because he became a Christian.'* 

" But was there not schism in the so-called act of 
Reformation ?" asked Magdalen. 

" No ; because if a Church, through lapse of time 
or other causes, becomes tainted with error, it is the 

' Isaiah, bd. 8. 
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duty of those within its pale to remove the corrup- 
tions so soon as they are aware of them. This was 
the course adopted by our forefathers at the Reform- 
ation, which was the act of the whole Church as a 
body. So unanimous an act indeed it was, that not 
more than eighty out of the whole body of the clergy 
failed to coi^rm. It was not till the pope, in tide 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, introduced bishops from 
abroad, that any secession took place ; and the Puri- 
tans did not separate themselves till a later period. 
Under such circumstances, the guilt of schism must 
rest not on the English Church, but on those, whe- 
ther Romanists or Protestants, who withdrew from 
her communion." 

" Then, Mr. Warlingham, according to your views, 
and those of Churchmen in general, the Church of 
England is a reformed branch of the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ?** 

** Precisely so,'* I answered. 

" And you maintain further, that she has never 
separated from Rome or from any other CSiurch ?" 

" You have understood me rightly," was my re- 
ply ; " and perhaps it will be a satisfaction to you, if 
I recapitulate what I have said on the subject. When 
the Gospel was first preached to mankind, the apostles 
founded Churches in all the countries which they 
visited ; and so long as God's pure word is preached 
therein, and the sacraments duly administered by 
persons lawfully ordained, those several Churches 
(despite of errors in matters of opinion, — which do not 
constitute heresy, like errors in matters of faith) con- 
tinue to be branches of the one true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. Such a branch is the Roman 
Chiu-ch : such is that which exists among ourselves 
in England. Both, however, are, and were from the 
first, independent of each other. The Church of 
England has no right to interfere with her sister of 
I 2 
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Rome; Rome has none to interfere with England. 
Each has a right to prescribe its own rites and cere- 
monies (so that nothing be ordained contrary to God's 
word) : each is boimd to correct its emnrs'as they 
arise, and to reform its corruptions. We in England 
have done so : you, unhappily, by the suicidal decrees 
of the council of Trent, have made those errors*and 
corruptions which we rejected an integral part of your 
system; and having done so, would now t3nramii8e 
over us, and lay to our charge the sin of having bro- 
ken the unity of the Church. So fax from this being 
the case, we desire nothing more than peace and 
Christian fellowship. It is true we cannot move to- 
wards you, for we cannot do so without returning to 
those corruptions which we have abjured ; but if Rome 
Ivill forbear her attempts at interference with other 
Churches; if she will reform such crying abuses as 
result from her doctrines of transubstantiation, of pur- 
gatory, the invocation of saints, the veneration of 
images and relics ; if she will give back the cup to 
the laity ; if she will forbear to insist on the necessity 
of confession, and of the priest's intention to the 
validity of the sacrament ; — if, I say, she will lay aside 
these and such like modem innovations on the truth, 
we will gladly reunite ourselves with her, in the same 
sense that the Christians of Corinth and of Rome were 
united in the days of St. Peter and St. Paul." 




No ; let tlie pope, the high and mighty priest. 
Lord to the poor, and serrant to the beast; 
Let bishops, deans, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till their hearU rebel : 
I*m meek and modest. 

CKA.BBI. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHAT reply Magdalen would have made 
to the observations recorded at the close 
of the last chapter, I have no means of 
knowing ; for at that point our conversa- 
tion was broken off by the sound of a 
ring at the door-bell, and the tones of a well-known 
voice in the passage, which I confess were not to my- 
self personally either opportune or welcome. 

** Mrs, Sutton at home, young woman? Oh, 
gone to Yateshull, is she ? Perhaps her niece — (ah, 
granddaughter is she ?) — perhaps her granddaughter. 
Miss Pumival — (Femley ? — ^yes, true) — Miss Femley 
is in the house ? Very well, young woman — (by the 
way, what's your own name ? Susan Bennet. Ben- 
nets of Dilbury ? — ^thought so) — then Susan Bennet, 
I'll trouble you to tell Miss Femley that Mrs. Hopkins 
will be happy to wait on her, and rest till Mrs. Sutton 
comes home, for I'm just tired to death. Or stay ; 
I'll tell her that myself. Clogs ? — thank you ; but I 
can take them off. And you may hang this cloak to 
the fire, — not too near, you know, or you'll scorch it, 
Susan. This way, to the right, up one step ? Oh ! 
what, in the blind gentieman's apartment ? poor old 

creature ! Ah, my good firiend, Mr. Lee," as soon as 

she was within the door, " happy to see you looking so 
well, sir. — Beg your pardon, ma'am, take it for granted 
you are Miss Femley. Grreat pleasure in making 
your acquaintance — very sincere regard for your 
grandmotiier — should have waited on you sooner, but 
I caught a terrible cold on Tuesday at Chatterton — 
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annual meeting of the Reformation Society, you know 
—sad wet evening, but I make a point of attending; 
think it a duty in these times. Great crowd on t£e 
platform — very hot — didn't get home till midnight — 
rained all the way. — Mr. Warlingham too } quite in 
luck to find so many of my friends, -^-really quite a 
congregation, — a vicar, and a curate, and the black 
cat for clerk — ha, ha, ha ! and you. Miss Femley, no 
doubt a very attentive listener. — Puss, puss, puss, — 
come, pussy." 

But puss retreated ; and so Mrs. Hopkins, finding 
the quadruped gave her no encouragement, fell back 
upon the bipeds, who had no option but to sit quiet 
and listen to her. 

The treachery of a thin partition before Mrs. Hop- 
kins entered the room, and my own somewhat reten- 
tive memory, having thus enabled me to give my 
readers (though in a very condensed form) a fiau: 
sample of Mrs. Hopkins's manner of conversation, I 
believe they will readily excuse me for not following 
her through the mere ordinary gossip of a morning 
call. Indeed, to say truth, her visit being to Magda- 
len, I rather attended to Mr. Lee than to her, and 
only occasionally interposed a word now and then as 
civility required. 

" By the by, Mrs. Hopkins," I said at last, when 
there was a pause (arising apparently firom the good 
lady having exhausted herself with talking), " can 
you tell me whether my friend Mr. Dashwood is re- 
turned to Norton ?" 

" Oh, yes, poor man, he did his own duty last 
Sunday." 

" You say, * poor man/ Mrs. Hopkins ; is he ill, 
or has any misfortune happened to him ?" 

" Oh, no, I was only thinking of his ministry," 
answered Mrs. Hopkins, with a sigh. " What a pity 
it is that he should be such a dull, unedifying preacher 
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as he is; for I really think he means well ; I am sm'e " 
(the sigh repeated), " I am sure, Mr. Warlingham, 
he means tveU." 

" I can answer for that," was my rejoinder. " I 
have known Mr. Dashwood these twenty years, and 
I can honestly say, that I do not know a man who is 
more devoted to his sacred profession." 

" Oh, no doubt ; I don't say any thing against 
that. He means well, I am convinced, and he is very 
kind to the poor, and very dihgent in visiting them 
and attending to the schools ; but he makes sad work 
in the pulpit, poor man." 

" His voice is weak," said I, " and his delivery 
rather monotonous ; but then his pronunciation is 
very distinct, so that he is sufficiently audible. Per- 
haps his manner in preaching might be more striking, 
but he is so much in earnest that he never tries (as, I 
fear, is the case with many) to produce what is called 
' an effect.' Every thing is natural, every thing comes 
from the heart." 

" Ah, but then his sermons are so dull." 

" What do you mean by dull ?" 

" Just plain, simple, quiet, homely discourses, that 
any body might make. There is nothing about them, 
Mr. Warlingham, that is animating ; no sudden pauses, 
no awful whispers, no tender appeals, no burst of fine 
speaking, or similes or tropes ; nothing to excite the 
feelings, and kindle a fervour of devotion." 

*' Well," said I, " I do not undervalue the gifts of 
eloquence, nor any gifts which may contribute to the 
efficiency of a Christian minister. I think we are boxmd 
to avail ourselves of all human aids, and to cultivate 
every talent which may bring our teaching home to 
men's hearts and understandings. But although elo- 
quence be a very desirable gift, it is by no means 
indispensable to the usefulness of a clergyman in his 
profession. Discourses which are plain, simple, homely. 
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and quiet, seem to me to be just what are necessaiy, 
and especially desirable for a rural population like 
that at Norton. You should remember, Mrs. Hop* 
kins, that your appointed minister goes into his pid- 
pit not for the piupose of amusing, but of instructing 
you; and that every member of his congregation ought 
to listen to him, as desiring earnestly to be improved 
themselves, not in the spirit of critics, whose business 
it is to decide the poiats on which their spiritual pas* 
tor's discourses are capable of improvement. If he 
has the gifts of oratory, it is a matter for which they 
may be Siankful ; if he has them not, and they find it 
difficult to attend to him, it is their duty to be the 
more patient in listening. The exertion you make to 
profit by what is set before you, unaided by any of 
the graces of eloquence, will be so much tiie more 
acceptable in the sight of God. You will be making 
some little sacrifice on God's behalf; and as God is no 
man's debtor, you may rely on it you will find, through 
his mercy, the advantage to your own mind which re- 
sults from cultivating the graces of patience and humi- 
lity. These are dispositions which God will always 
bless ; but He wiQ never bless those who deem them- 
selves wiser than their teachers, who rashly criticise 
and rudely condemn, ' who,' to use the Psalmist's 
expression, ' speak proud things, and say. With our 
tongue will we prevail : we are they tluit ought to 
speak ; who is lord over us ?" 

This was said kindly, but gravely; and it was 
somewhat of a home-thrust for Mrs. Hopkins, who 
was an indefatigable weekly reviewer of sermons. So, 
feeling that she had got upon dangerous ground, she 
avoided a direct answer to* my remarks. " It was 
not," she observed, " the dulness of Mr. Dashwood's 
manner to which I alluded, so much as to the subjects 
of his discourse. Such dry, marrowless, moral com-- 
positions. Sabbath after Sabbath, with neither spirit 
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nor life in them. Such a prosy oration as we had the 
day before yesterday about evil-speaking, — just as if 
people needed teaching on that subject." 

" Surely, madam," interposed Mr. Lee, "it is a 
point on which people require to be reminded very 
frequently, even if they do not require to be instructed. 
It is very painful to think how much of common con- 
versation is made up of ill-natured remarks about our 
neighbours and their ailairs." 

** Very true, sir ; but what else is there to talk 
about ?" said Mrs. Hopkins. " Really any person who 
moves in decent society is expected to have something 
to say for themselves, and to know what is going on 
in the world." 

** I grant you," replied Mr. Lee, " that the world 
requires this. But to which are we to hearken } to 
the world, or to God ? It has ever appeared to me, 
that one of the most awful passages in the Bible is 
the declaration of our blessed Lord, that ' for every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
in the day of judgment.' I call this most awful, be- 
cause it affords a sample of the extent to which the 
inquiry will be carried, and of the minuteness and 
particularity of the investigation which will take place 
at the last day ; and surely, if we are to be judged for 
every * idle * (that is, for every useless, unedifying, 
unprofitable) word, the mischief-maker, the tattler, 
the backbiter, and the slanderer, must be in the utmost 
peril. And if there be such at Norton (and what vil- 
lage is free from them .?), surely Mr. Dashwood's ad- 
monitions were not altogether superfluous." 

** Oh, he certainly made some hard hits," replied 
Mrs. Hopkins ; " and I couldn't help thinking, all 
the time he preached, how some folks' ears must be 
tingling. Thought I to myself, this is a very whole- 
some lesson for the widow Liptrot. If you'll believe 
me, Mr. liCe, for a very plain, middle-aged woman, 

K 
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that's the most intriguing, sneering, foul-mouthed, 
meddlesome busybody in the whole parish. And 
there's Miss Prowle, too — (there really ought to be a 
law to make old maids work instead of talk) — Miss 
Prowle, for all she looks so meek, I verily think that 
she is at the bottom of every ill-natured tale that is 
told within five miles of us. To be sure, Mr. Dash- 
wood's sermon was very wholesome for them." 

" And probably for many others," said I, " if they 
would receive it, and apply it." 

*' No doubt, sir ; and no doubt Mr. Dashwoodis a 
very respectable, well-intentioned, good kind of a man, 
— for the light he has ; but there is nothing of what I 
call high and deep doctrine in his discourses. Dear 
me ! I wish you could have heard Mr, Crackenthorpe 
at Chatterton, or Mr. Wayland when he preached at 

M . Mr. Wayland, you know, has that chapel 

in the Borough. All London goes to listen to him : 
carriages begin to set down at nine o'clock in the 
morning, though the service don't begin till eleven ; 
the aisles are crammed to suffocation ; the pulpit- 
stairs are filled with fine ladies ; there is not so much 
as standing-room left in the organ-loft. Only to 
think how he is run after ! I am credibly informed 
that he received sixteen proposals by the twopenny 
post, four of them from heiresses, in the course of last 
season. And no wonder. Never was such grace, 
such eloquence, such a voice, such a flow of words, 
quite like a flood, or a cataract, or — I don't know 
what it was like, but I felt in a tremor all over me. 
Did you ever hear Mr. Wayland, ma'am ?" 

" No, madam," said Magdalen Femley, in a tone 
which, though it conveyed no particular meaning to 
Mrs. Hopkins, was sufficiently intelligible to Mr. Lee 
and myself. 

" Then I hope you will take an early opportunity 
of doing so. An hour and fifty minutes did he preach 
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by the clock in the gallery at M , and I declare I 

didn't think it half as long as one of Mr. Dashwood's 
twenty-minute sermons. Such volubility ! he never 
stops, never stumbles ; and you might have heard a 
pin drop all the while, if one poor thing had not been 
in hysterics. Every body was sitting in breathless 
expectation of what might come next." 

" Not without reason, madam, I should apprehend. 
But pray," I asked, " is Mr. Waybnd a clerg3rman of 
the Church of England ?" 

" Why not exactly, I bdieve. He has some con- 
scientious scruples, and some few particular opinions, 
I understand. But he is quite orthodox enough — 
really very Church-of-Englandish ; and if there are 
any points of difference, hardly any body, not one in 
a hundred perhaps, would find them out." 

Magdalen Femley looked up at me with an ex- 
pression which seemed to ask, whether it was possible 
that such things could be, and that a Churchwoman 
could actually view schism with indifference. I 
thought it better to make no remark at the time, and 
indeed Mrs. Hopkins hardly afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a word. 

** And then," she continued, " the surprising thing 
is, that the whole of these wonderful discourses are 
extempore ; not so much as a scrap of paper with a 
note on it to help him. He often does not think of 
his text till he is half-way up the pulpit-stairs. Oh, 
he is a first-rate man ! quite a jewel to sit under ; that 
is what I call the true, saving way of preaching." 

" No doubt," said I ; "it saves trouble, but I 
should fear little else."* 

* The reader will not be sorry to be reminded of Sonth's 
description of the composition of nltra-Protestant sei^nons in 
bis day. There is nothing new under the sun : — 

'' First of all, they (the Puritan preachers) seize upon some 
text, fi*om whence they draw something which they call a doc- 
trine ; and well may it be said to be draum from the- words, 
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" Nay, Mr. Warlingham, it seems like prejudice 
to say that. When w3l Mr. Dashwood's humdrum 
discourses gain as many hearers in a year, as Mr. 
Wayland has in a month ? Look at our church at 
Noiton ; just the same congregation from year's end 
to year's end. I could teU beforehand every red cloak 
and smockfrock that on any given Simday will be 
found within its walls : no throng of strangers ; no 
close-packed pews ; no crowded aisles ; just his own 
parishioners, and nobody else." 

" And for whom else could Mr. Dash wood wish ?*' 
asked Mr. Lee, with somewhat more of impatience in 
his manner than was usual with him. " Surely it is 
no test of a clergyman's useftdness that his church is 
iiUed with strangers. Any man can accomplish this. 
Nothing is easier than to collect a crowd ; a conjuror 
at a country-fair wOl attract as large an assembly as 
ever Mr. Wayland did. No, the real difficulty is to 
collect the same congregation, Sunday after Sunday, 
year after year ; to make the same flock attend regu- 
larly and in fuU numbers ; and this I am led to be- 
lieve that Mr. Dashwood has accomplished. No doubt 



forasmuch as it seldom naturally flows or results from them. 
In the next place, being thus provided, they branch it into 
several heads, perhaps twenty, or thirty, or upwards. Where- 
upon for the prosecution of these, they repair to some trusty 
concordance, which never fails them, and by the help of that 
they range six or seven scriptures under each head; which 
scriptures they prosecute one by one, first amplifying and en- 
larging upon one for some considerable time till they have 
spoiled it, and then, that being done, they pass to another, 
which in its turn suffers accordingly. 

" And these impertinent and unpremeditated enlargements 
they look upon as the motions and breathings of the Spirit, and 
therefore much beyond those carnal ordinances of sense and 
reason, supported by industry and study. And this they call 
a saving way of preaching ; as it must be confessed to be a way 
to save much labour, and nothing else that I Jmow cfJ* 

South, vol. iv. 50. 
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he is thankful for all opportunities of doing good ; 
hut he never forgets that the people of Norton have 
the first claim upon him. He is too much in earnest 
about tkem, to be vain about himself. He has too 
much high feeling and self-respect to seek popularity; 
and he is too good a Churchman not to put the Church 
first and himself last — ^not to make the Church a para- 
mount object." 

" Oh, I am quite aware that Mr. Dashwood is a 
very high Churchman ; somewhat too high for my 
taste, I confess," said Mrs. Hopkins. " To say truth, 
I think he is not many degrees removed from popery 
in some things. He actually makes the singers chant 
the hymn beginning, ' O come, let us sing,' just as 
they do in ca&edrals." 

" Well, surely," said I, " there is less inconsist- 
ency in chanting than in reading that hymn at least, 
since its opening words invite us to the act of sing- 
ing." 

" Merely a metaphor, sir ; merely a metaphor." 

" No, I think not, Mrs. Hopkins ; I do not see 
why the exhortation to * sing' in the first verse, should 
be more metaphorical than Qie exhortation to * kneel,' 
when in the act of worship, which occurs a few verses 
later. But clearly Mr. Dashwood is right, because 
there is an express rubric directing that that Psalm, 
and several other parts of the service, should be * said* 
or * sung/ at the clergyman's discretion." 

" May be so, sir ; but having got rid of all that 
obsolete popish mmnmery, I hope to goodness we 
sha'n't revive it. But there is no end of singing at 
Norton : indeed I couldn't help saying to Miss Gig- 
gleswick, as we walked home from church on Sunday, 
' I suppose he'U set his sermon to music next.' For 
myself, ma'am," addressing herself to Magdalen Fern* 
ley, *' I don't beUeve I have much of an ear ; but if 
we must have music, give me a nice hymn or two : 
k2 
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' Vital spark of heavenly flame/ or * Come, ye simiers 
weak and needy/ or something of that land; not 
chants and anthems. It's just like the papists, isn't 
it, ma'am?" 

** Yes," replied Magdalen, in her gentle, quiet 
tone. 

*' But that's not all, nor the worst : he preached 
no great while ago about our sin in neglecting above 
a hundred fast-days every year; and nothing, you 
know, could be more popish than that. And, though 
I suppose I mustn't say so before our friend Mr. War- 
lingham, I can't but think his reviving service on 
saints' days has a great tendency that way. You 
know, ma'am, the poor, blind, misguided papists pay 
that sort of reverence to the saints — ^worship them, in 
fact." 

" Do they.?" said Magdalen; " I was not aware 
of it." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, they are all certainly idolaters ; 
are they not, Mr. Warlingham ?" 

" I fear," said I, " there is great danger of the 
uneducated among them falling into errors of that 
description. But I really cannot let this conversation 
go further, without telling you that Miss Femley 
is " 

" Oh sir, I quite understand you, — Miss Femley 
is no controversialist. Well ; but at any rate she can 
be a judge of what is popish, and what is not ; and if 
Mr. Dashwood were a real liberal and enlightened 
Protestant, he would never be so particular about say- 
ing the Athanasian Creed (which, I confess, I think 
very shocking) ; nor talk about the ' altar ;' nor bow 
at the name of Jesus ; nor turn to the east at the 
creed ; nor would he have repaired the broken cross 
in the church-gable ; — for all these things the papists 
do, and all good Protestants ought to protest against 
them* Don't you tliink so, ma'am ? " 
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" Why, really," said Magdalen, " I scarcely know 
how tx) answer you. My opinion on such matters 
could hardly have much weight with you, for I 
am " 

Here Mrs. Hopkins once more broke in with — 

" Oh, Miss Fanley, that's all your modesty. I 
see you are a young lady of great sense, and very 
liberal notions, and I have no doubt that when you 
and I are better acquainted with each other, we shall 
find we agree on most subjects. And although you 
mayn't have been in the way of sitting under powerful 
preachers, or had your mind turned to the strong Pro- 
testant doctrines which are so needful for these times, 
I am sure you will join me in thinking that popery is 
the religion of ' the beast,' and that the woman that 
sits upon the seven hills is the most " 

" Mrs. Hopkins," exclaimed poor Magdalen, " I 
beg your pardon for interrupting you, but I see you 
are not aware that I am a Roman Catholic ! " 

" A what, madam ! " cried Mrs. Hopkins, with a 
start of dismay, and a tone of the most unutterable 
surprise. 

" I am a Roman Catholic. I wished to make you 
acquainted with this fact earlier in the conversation, 
and so I beUeve did Mr. Warlingham, but your, eager- 
ness unconsciously prevented us. Pray do not let this 
distress you. I am quite sure you did not mean to 
hurt my feelings. And indeed I have been so long 
accustomed to hear the doctrines and practices of the 
Church to which I belong condemned, that how much 
soever I may regret it, I have ceased to have any per- 
sonal feeling of irritation on the subject, which I con- 
fess was not the case when I first came to England." 

All this was said in so kind and simple a manner 
that it quite delighted me, and I endeavoured, by 
turning the conversation at once, to relieve all parties 
from their embarrassing situation. Provoked as I was 
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with Mrs. Hopkins, and disgusted with her coarse 
self-satisfied manner, I really felt very sorry for her, 
since, with all her faults, she was a thoroughly good- 
natured, warm-hearted woman, and she was now evi^ 
dently much distressed. Fortunately for her, Mrs. 
Sutton returned at this moment from her walk ; new 
topics of conversation arose ; and when Mrs. Hopkins 
took her leave, if not quite composed, she had at least 
recovered in great measure from the confusion into 
which she had been thrown. 

It might perhaps have been supposed, that in all 
future intercourse with the house of Willowford, Mrs. 
Hopkins would have taken care to avoid the subject 
of popery ; that a sense of delicacy would have pre- 
vented her doing any thing which would distress 
Magdalen's feelings ; and that a sense of what was 
due to Mrs. Sutton, as Magdalen's natural protector, 
would have prevented all unasked-for interference with 
xespect to Miss Femley's religious opinions. 

But Mrs. Hopkins, as my readers will have dis- 
covered, was a person without either judgment or dis- 
cretion, guided only by her feelings, acting on the 
spur of the moment, and imbued with a persuasion 
that enthusiasm, like charity, will cover the multitude 
of sins. Her zeal of proselytism was excessive, and 
there seemed in the present instance to be an oppor- 
tunity afforded her, such as falls to the lot of few. 
She therefore resolved to make the most of it. So 
far as she knew, '' no one had any thought of tr3dng 
to bring back the poor misguided young woman from 
the error of her ways. It really was incompre- 
hensible," she said, " how some people could be so 
indifferent and apathetic to the condition of those 
around them : but so it was. Mrs. Sutton evidently 
did nothing; Mr. Lee (a clergyman tool), he did 
nothing ; and worse than all, Mr. Warlingham seemed 
to avoid the subject, whenever she (Mrs^ Hopkins) 
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mentioned it. Well, it certainly was very sad, very 
shocking, that no one would stretch out a hand to 
snatch a brand from the burning. It was indeed no 
particular business of hers; but stiU she could not 
endure that Magdalen should be left unwarned that 
she waa unconsciously a prey for Satan ; so she would 
endeavour to effect the work of conversion in her own 
person. She would reason with Magdalen, would set 
before her all the foul superstition of her past life, 
bring her oVer to Protestant notions, and introduce 
her to Mr. Wayland." 

Alas! how perpetually does it happen that the 
Mrs. Hopkinses of the present day do, with the best 
possible intentions, incalculable mischief to the minds 
of those whom they wish to serve. Well said Bishop 
Warburton, that " fanaticism is a fire which heats 
the mind indeed, but heats without piuifying ; that it 
stimulates and ferments all the passions, but rectifies 
none of them; and that enthusiasm places its chief 
glory in despising human prudence, and in violating 
and trampling upon human peace." * What need is 
there that in all the relations of life we should unite 
the wisdom of serpents to the hannlessness of doves ! 
what need that we should look well into our hearts, 
lest vanity and self-deceit should lead us astray, and 
we should be doing all for our own glory, whole we 
have persuaded ourselves that we are doing all for the 
glory of God ! 

Mrs. Hopkins had no sooner formed her resolu- 
tion, than ^e set about the accomplishment of it. 
Accordingly, she made her visits to WiUowford with 
increasing frequency ; and I fear sometimes addressed 
poor Magdalen in a strain which Magdalen's own 
sense of good-breeding and Christian forbearance alone 
prevented her answering in the manner they deserved. 

» Works, vol. ix. p. 130. 
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Not unfrequently Mrs. Sutton was obliged to insist 
on a change of conversation; and even Mr. Lee's 
equanimity was hardly proof against Mrs. Hopkins's 
coarseness. 

Finding, therefore, that there were obstacles in 
her way at Willowford, the good lady for a few weeks 
sent scores of tracts for Magdalen's perusal ; and when 
these were civilly returned, she hit upon the expedi- 
ent of forcing herself upon Magdalen whenever she 
met her in her walks. 

There was now no escape ; and though Magda- 
len had no taste for controversy, and was Uttle prac- 
tised as a controversialist, she saw there was no 
chance for her but to assume all the weapons, of- 
fensive and defensive, which lay within her reach. 

With a clear head, good memory, perfect com- 
mand of temper, and a finnness which those who saw 
her only in tie gentle converse of every-day life would 
perhaps have hardly suspected, Magdalen proved more 
than a match for Mrs. Hopkins. That lady, in spite 
of great fluency and volubility, was very ill grounded 
in theology, very lax in her opinions, very unguarded 
in her assertions. 

The word or the sentiment which came upper- 
most, she broached without hesitation; and if her 
position was controverted, she *' trusted to her mother- 
wit to enable her to scramble through somehow." In 
the present instance she knew that her cause was 
good, and so she was ready to fight in it to the last 
gasp ; and fight she did, and manfully ; but the ground 
on which she stood was unstable. 

In fact, Mrs. Hopkins was quite unequal to the 
task she had set herself. On some points she went 
too far, on others she did not go far enough. She 
had no fixed principle, no firm resting-place either for 
assault or defence. The consequence was, that find- 
ing herself met with shrewdness and ability, she grew 
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confused, then became irritated, suffered her temper 
to get the better of her, and thereby destroyed her 
chance of achieving that on which she had set her 
heart. 

Had this been the only effect of her injudicious 
zeal, it would have been no great matter; but the 
sentiments she broached failed not to inspire Mag- 
dalen Femley with a deeper dread of Protestant 
errors, and with a conviction that if Protestants be- 
lieved and taught as Mrs. Hopkins did, there could 
be neither peace nor safety in their creed. And this 
triumph over Mrs. Hopkins produced a further evil. 
She had had that lady's assurance that her opinions 
were those of the Church of England generally, and 
having refuted them, she was d^inclined to any fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Such were the consequences of Mrs. Hopkins's 
zeal and lack of judgment. She utterly failed of her 
own purpose, and at the same time gave to error a 
deeper hold over Magdalen's mind, and made it for a 
time more difficult to bring her over to the Reformed 
faith. 

Truly saith one of our old divines, " There is no 
way so effectual to betray the truth as to procure it a 
weak defender ! " 




All worship is prerogative, and is a flower 
Of His rich crown, from whom lies no appeal 

At the last hour : 
Therefore we dare not fh>m His garland steal. 
To make a posy for inferior power. 
Although then others court you, if ye know 
What's done on earth, we shall not fare the worse. 

Who do not so ; 
Since we are ever ready to disburse. 
If any one our Master's hand can shew. 

Obo. Hbkbbkt {ToaUSamit and Angels.) 




CHAPTER VII. 

lOT many weeks afiter the events recorded 
in the last chapter, I met Mrs. Sutton 
and Magdalen Femley on the turnpike* 
road which runs through YateshuU, as 
they returned from visiting a friend of 
the former in a neighbouring parish. After the usual 
greetings had passed between us, the younger of my 
two friends thus addressed herself to me. 

" You are always so kind to me, Mr. Warling- 
ham, that I am emboldened to lay open to you all the 
ideas which occur to my mind as bearing on the 
differences of opinion between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. We are often charged by our opponents 
with idolatry — Mrs. Hopkins did so the other day : 
do you look on me," she added with much gravity 
and simplicity, " as an idolater ?" 

** God forbid," said I ; " I can hardly imagine that 
among the educated classes of Roman Catholics, in 
this country at least, any could be found who would 
deserve such an appellation. Your public formularies 
repudiate idolatry as a grievous sin ; you yourselves 
most solemnly repel the imputation; and Christian 
charity would make me most anxious to believe you. 
The evil, however, is, that while you deny the charge 
in words, the tendency of your system is to foster 
practices, which among the ignorant and superstitious 
approach very nearly, if not quite, to idolatry." 

" You allude particularly to our veneration of 
images and relics V* . 
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" Yes ; and to tKe invocation of saints and an- 
gels." 

*' You think the pictures and sculptures in Roman 
Catholic churches objectionable ?" asked Magdalen. 

" Certainly I do." 

** Then I must say," she replied, " that there 
appears to me to be a great deal of inconsistency in 
the objection ; and if you will permit me, sir, I will 
tell you why. We have been walking to-day through 
the village of Riverscote; and as we passed tibe 
church, I could not help expressing a wish to see its 
interior " 

•* I do not wonder," said I. " The church of 
Riverscote-Wydvile is confessedly one of the most ex- 
quisite specimens of Gothic architecture in this neigh- 
bourhood. Small as it is in size, and consisting of a 
single aisle, its proportions are so beautifdl as to make 
it far exceed in general effect many edifices of a £» 
more extensive and complicated plan : and such of its 
ornaments as have not been wil^illy mutilated, are ad 
perfect as on the day they left the chiseller's hands. 
How picturesque is the colour of the stone with which 
it is built ! how graceful the designs of the windows ! 
how deUcate and elaborate, and yet how chaste, is the 
workman^p of the parapets and pinnacles ! It was 
built, I believe, by three maiden sisters of the last 
lord Wydvile, in the reign of Henry the Seventh." 

" Ah," said Magdalen, *' it is well for the good 
ladies that they have long been mouldering in the 
dust : they were mercifully taken away from the evil 
to come. The rude hand of the spoiler has destroyed 
the glory of their costly fabric; and as I trod its 
broken and uneven floor, and looked on its tattered 
furniture, and on its damp and mildewed walls, I could 
not but think, that both in its past and present state 
it was a meet emblem of the two parties that have 
successively worshipped within it." 
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** Yes," said I, with a feeling of pain and shame, 
" I fear it has beai sadly neglected of late. But the 
parish is a poor one, with no resident gentry; and 
there are a considerable number of Dissenters, who 
have effectually thwarted the wishes of Churchmen for 
its adequate repair." 

" May not the same thing, sir, be said, with re* 
spect to almost every ancient church in this coimtry ? 
The piety of Romanists reared, adorned, endowed 
them : the piety of Protestants will scarcely preserve 
them weather-proof. Whatever our errors, and what- 
ever our superstitions may be, toe at least have not 
' offered to God of that which cost us nothing.' " 

" Alas !" said I, " there is but too much truth in 
' what you say. Nevertheless, I will not allow that 
the English Church can be justly charged with the 
evil deeds of Dissenters, nor made answerable for 
the niggardliness of some of her professing members. 
But how does all this bear on the point we were dis- 
cussing ?" 

** I beg your pardon, sir, for the digression : I 
have not yet alluded to it. On enteriog the church, 
I was struck with the hayock which at some former 
period of popular tumult had been made with its 
' storied' wiadows. Once, no doubt, they had been 
entirely filled with pictured representations of apostles 
and prophets : a few only now remain, and the head 
of every figure is wanting. So likewise, each bracket 
that supports the timbers of the roof was formed of a 
sculptured angel bearing a shield or label, but every 
angel is now mutilated and headless. Well, 1 thought 
within myself that these were marks of misjudgmg 
zeal, which could not endure the sight of images or 
pictures in the house of God; but what was my 
amazement at seeing on each side of the ten com- 
mandments (which according to Protestant notions 
forbid the use of pictures in churches) two gigantic 
l2 
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figures of Moses and Aaron, depicted with all the art 
which I suppose the village sign-painter could muster. 
Turning from this display of churchwarden's taste, I 
took up a prayer-hook from one of the seats, and 
found it ' illustrated,' that is, filled with engravings of 
our blessed Lord and his apostles. Now, sir, how 
can Protestants, with all their outcry against idolatry, 
reconcile their minds to such things as these ?" 

" First, because that very outcry has prevailed so 
long, that no Protestant would ever think of paying 
any act of religious worship before any image or 
picture whatsover. I deplore with you tiie outrages 
which, under the name of religion, have been com- 
mitted in our churches ; and it was a great blot on 
our Reformation, that things which had been dedi- 
cated to God's service were irreverently put to com- 
mon or profane use. Wherever anything existed in 
oiur churches which ministered to superstition, it was 
right and needful to remove it. K at Canterbury the 
steps of Becket's shiine were worn away by the knees 
of pilgrims, while God's altar remained with scarce a 
visitor or an offering, it was right that Becket's shrine 
should be removed, or the pilgrims excluded from it ; 
but it was grievous sin to make that the excuse for 
private plunder, by robbing the metropolitan church 
of all its plate and ornaments. Our churches suffered 
much at the time of the Reformation ; but let it never 
be forgotten that it was by the Puritans, — by men 
who, to use the language of one that knew them well, 
* expressed their honour to God, and their allegiance 
to their prince, by murdering the one, and desecrating 
the temples of the other,' — it was by such men that 
the most barbarous spoliation of our churches was 
committed. They thought it no shame to stable 
their horses ia the choir of a cathedral, or bring calves 
to the font in mockery of the sacrament of baptism. 
What but havoc, and rapine, and cruelty, could be 
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expected from such tempers ? But, I repeat it, the 
English Church is not responsible for the sacrilege 
committed by those who were permitted for a time to 
lay her even with the dust, and her children within 
her. Thus much in defence of ourselves. But now 
with reference to the question of pictures in Protestant 
churches. It is not often that you see them; but 
where you do, they have been simply introduced as 
ornaments ; and no Churchman would ever think of 
paying them any more reverence than he would to the 
font or the pulpit. You, on the other hand, ' bow 
down,' kneel, and prostrate yourselves before images 
and pictures ; to these you lift up your hands and 
eyes, and in that posture pray." 

"But you would hardly call this worship, Mr. 
Warlingham ?" 

" It is something too closely resembling it to be 
at all meet for servants of Him who hath proclaimed 
himself a jealous God." 

" Protestants will never see the distinction between 
praying before images, and to them." 

** I fear," I replied, ** Protestants are not the only 
persons who so act. I fear that the uneducated among 
yourselves will hardly beHeve that there is no inherent 
virtue in the image or picture before which they bow, 
so long as you teach them that some of your images 
and pictures work miracles. Moreover, if you really 
pay no regard to the image itself, why is an image in 
one place looked upon to have so much more power 
and virtue than an image of the same person else- 
where ? Why are pilgrimages made to our Lady at 
Loretto, or St. James at Compostella, but because 
you believe, that although the saints are in heaven, 
their images in those several places have a real and 
peculiar virtue of their own, superior to that which 
resides in their images in other places ?" 

" I conceive," said Magdalen, evading my ques- 
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tion, ** that in all such cases the image itself receives 
an honour which passes to the original." 

" No doubt ; and that is the very reason why the 
whole system is so objectionable. Call it by what 
name you will, and disguise the feict by whatever sub- 
tleties, a veneration is paid to images and pictures by 
the Church of Rome, which can never be otherwise 
than dangerous, and in the case of the poor and illi- 
terate (who must always be the bulk of worshippers), 
can hardly fedl to be idolatrous." 

" But," replied Magdalen, " if the Church has 
again and again given a caution that no divinity should 
be ascribed to images, nor any trust be put in them, 
why is she made answerable for any evil which may 
have arisen from the system ? If the abuse of a thing 
is to take away its use, it seems to me that the Bibk 
itself must be laid aside. Is there any thing more 
abused than the Bible ? is anything more misapplied ? 
has it not been turned to the worst purposes ?" 

** Nay," said I, " if you take this line of argu- 
ment, you would come to the conclusion, that no evil 
imder the sun is to be remedied. Men are not to be 
deprived of what is wholesome because some make an 
improper use of it ; but then there is a previous ques- 
tion to be decided, as to what is, or what is not whole- 
some. Now as to the wholesomeness of praying be- 
fore images, I never found that even its most strenuous 
advocates would say more than that it tended to keep 
men's minds from distractions, — ^which surely is not 
a sufficient advantage to counterbalance the great and 
imminent peril which not only may attend it, but, by 
the confession of your own divines, has attended it, 
and, as I believe, ever must and will attend it. But 
there is another point of view in which I would have 
you consider this subject. It is of no great import- 
ance, perhaps, what manner of visible representations 
we make of saints or angels ; but to my mind there 
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is something inexpressibly shocking and irreverent in 
attempting to portray to mortal eyes the semblance 
of the Almighty Father, — the image of Him whom no 
man hath seen or can see. Every such representation 
must represent Him such as He is not, must lead the 
ignorant into low and mean ideas of Him, and (which 
is no unimportant consideration) give the better edu- 
cated, who must look with pain on such representa- 
tions, a contempt for the religion which uses them." 

" Yet this," observed my companion, " can in no 
sense, I should suppose, be counted as idolatrous, 
even by the most zealous Protestant." 

" If not idolatrous, it is sinful," was my reply. 
" Remember how strictly the Jews were forbidden to 
make any visible representations of God. ' Take good 
heed unto yourselves, for ye saw no manner of simi- 
litude on the day that the Lord spake to you in Horeb : 
lest ye corrupt yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant 
of the Lord yo\ir God, and make the similitude of any 
figure: for &e Lord thy God is a consuming fire.'^ 
And if you should think that this applied to a people 
surrounded by idolaters, and therefore in danger of 
running into heathenism, remember that St. Paul 
condemns it in the very heathens, that ' when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.' I cannot but think, that if the Church 
of Rome had not had a misgiving on the subject, she 
would have taken less pains to keep the second com- 
mandment in the background." 

" Is not this," asked Magdalen, " one of those 
charges which Protestants repeat without taking the 
trouble to inquire into the facts of the case ?" 

" I can answer for myself at least in the negative," 

* Deut iy. 15-24. See Seeker's Sermons, vol. vi. p. 330. 
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I replied. *' It stands, I am aware, at full length in 
the Donay Catechism, and in most of the modem 
Romanist publications which have come into my 
hands ; but it is hardly ever to be found in any of 
their religious works antecedent to the seventeenth 
century." 

" The reason of this is, as I have always been 
taught," said Magdalen, " tiiat what Protestants call 
the first and second commandments, are, in fact, but 
one ; that the division of the commandments is en- 
tirely conventional, for that Scripture does not say 
which is the first, second, or third commandment." 

" But why should two subjects be joined together, 
which have no necessary connexion with each other ?" 

" They both have reference," said Magdalen, " to 
subjects connected with God's honour." 

" So likewise," I replied, " have those command- 
ments which refer to God's name and day; and if 
your rule is to be followed, these too ought all to be 
blended into one. Moreover, your ninth and tenth 
commandments, the former of which relates to coyet- 
ing our neighbour's wife, and the latter to coveting 
his goods, instead of being separated ought to be 
united ; and in point of fact, the tenth commandment 
might just as well be divided into six as into two. 
Scripture teaches that there are ten commandments ;^ 
and the majority of the oldest and most considerable 
writers, both Jewish and Christian, divide the com- 
mandments as Protestants do at present. Granting, 
however, for argument's sake, that it is of no import- 
ance how the conmiandments are divided, the point of 
real importance is, that no part of the Decalogue be 
kept out of sight. And while the Church of Rome 
practically leaves out that very commandment which 
Protestants suppose her most inclined to infringe, she 

> Exod. xxxiv. 28 ; Deut. iv. 13 ; x. 4. 
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will hardly escape the imputation of tampering with 
God's woi^ ; and I confess I do not see how she is to 
defend herself." 

When I had made these remarks, I paused, ex- 
pecting a reply : but Magdalen answered not. It was 
evident that the subject had been set before her in a 
light in which she had not been accustomed to look 
at it ; but, though staggered, she was resolved for the 
present to keep her thoughts to herself. After a while 
she said, " I suppose tlukt even the veneration of the 
rehcs of the holy saints and martjrrs would seem ob- 
jectionable to you ; though I confess it seems to me 
to be not only perfectly defensible, but in accordance 
with our best and holiest feelings." 

" No doubt," I replied, " in the first instance it 
may be so ; though, after all, such a mode of mani- 
festing our feelings has somewhat of earthliness about 
it. We keep a lock of a dear friend's hair, when he 
is mouldering in the dust ; we treasure up his letters 
with a melancholy pleasure ; and wear continually the 
ring or the trinket he has left as a memorial of him. 
And if such a friend was a man of more than common 
holiness, and died a mart3rr in his Master's cause, a 
tone of deep and solemn veneration would be mingled 
with our i^ection, and perhaps it would be difficult 
to judge the precise moment when a superstitious 
feeling arose. But experience has shewn abundantly 
that under such circumstances superstition will sooner 
or later creep in ; and therefore the Church of England 
will permit no pubKc reverence to relics. No one 
pretends that the practice is necessary. Experience 
has shewn its danger. To let it alone is undoubtedly 
safe : whether practising it be so, the Church of Rome 
would do well to consider." 

"Nevertheless,". said Magdalen, "I think I have 
heard of instances where the relics of Protestant saints 
are to be found in Protestant churches ; and of course 
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they would not be preserved there unless some respect 
was paid to them." 

" I cannot think of the instances," said I, " to 
which you allude." 

** Ai^ not the chair in which WyclyfFe expired, 
the pulpit in which he is said to have preached, and 
some other such like memorials of him, preserved in 
Lutterworth Church r^ 

" I have understood so," I replied ; " and no doubt 
all Protestants look on Wyclyffe as a powerful instru- 
ment, in the hands of the Almighty, for working out 
the purposes of His providence ; but he is no saint of 
the Protestant Church. We do not identify ourselves 
with his opinions, some of which were, in fact, very 
different from those of the English Church ; we make 
no commemoration of him in our public services ; and 
that any memorials of him are yet to be found in one 
of oiur churches is the result of mere accident. Our 
feeling towards them is no stronger than that with 
which we should look upon the shattered mainmast ci 
the Victory, still preserved at Windsor ; or the re- 
mains — if such exist — of the tree under which the 
greatest of heroes stood at Waterloo." 

" There is another instance," said Magdaloi, 
" which perhaps would have been more appropriate. 
If I mistake not, king Charles the mart3rr has a day 
set apart to his memory in your calendar ; and I have 
seen the clothes in which he was murdered carefully 
preserved in Ashbumham church. Why, if there be 
superstition, is this less superstitious than reverencing 
the relics of Santiago at Compostella, or of the blessed 
Virgm at Loretto ?" 

" Surely," I answered, " there is a difiference be- 
tween preserving and reverencing. The superstition 
consists not in preserving these memorials, but in 

* See Rock's Hierurgia, vol. ii. p. 410. 
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paying them a reverence for which Scripture gives no 
warrant. Did you ever hear of members of the Church 
of England praying before the relics at Ashbumham } 
did you ever hear of any supernatural virtue or effi- 
cacy assigned to them ? And see/' I continued, feel- 
ing that no answer but a negative could be given to 
these questions, " see what a door is opened to deceit, 
the moment an inherent virtue is supposed to reside 
in relics. Will the Church of Rome guarantee that 
all the so-called relics which are found in her churches, 
(I will spare particular allusions, which I can scarce 
think of without shuddering,) are genuine ?'* 

" By no means : all she would have her children 
believe is, that the balance of probability inclines to 
the side of authenticity." 

** But, then, see a further difficulty. If I go to 
Compostella, for instance, I am shewn a skull which 
I am assured is that of St. James : if I go to Braga, 
I am shewn another which has just the same preten- 
sions. How can these things be ? Both skuUs can- 
not belong to the same body : who is to decide which 
is genuine, and which is false ?" 

"The Church," replied Magdalen, "sees merit 
in the simple act of ftdth, which believes without cap- 
tious arguments or questionings. There may be an 
error in the object of faith, but the act of faith is pre- 
cious in the sight of God, and will by no means lose 
its reward." 

" Oh, my dear young friend !" I exclaimed with 
earnestness, " such miserable sophistries as these, 
such shallow devices to palliate absurdities and 'bol- 
ster up impostures, will- not bear investigation. Your 
heart foils you, even while your tongue is uttering 
them : they are as houses built on the sand, and their 
foundations must give way. ' They that make them 
are like unto them, and so are all such as put their 
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trust in them : but thou, house of Israel, trust thou 
in the Lord : He is your Helper anjd Defender/ "^ 

" Indeed, Mr. Warlingham, no pious Roman 
Catholic ever doubted it : you still speak of us as if 
we were idolaters." 

** I speak of you with pain, and sorrow, and indig- 
nation, as seeking other helpers and defenders besides 
Him whom we worship and approach in the name of 
his Son." 

** Yet you keep the festivals of the blessed Virgin, 
and of all the saints and angels, like us in the Church 
of Rome." 

** Yes," I replied, " in common with all Cafiiolic 
antiquity, we love and honour the saints who have 
entered into their rest, as members of the same mys- 
tical body with ourselves; we reverence the holy 
angels as ministering to those who shall be heirs (^ 
salvation, and as doing God's will as p^eetly in 
heaven, as we would desire to do on earth ; we vene- 
rate tiie Virgin Mary as highly favoured by the Al- 
mighty, and as the nK)ther of our adorable Redeemer : 
but we do not ask their intercession, or plead liieir 
merits. Here," I c(xitinued, as I repeated the collect 
for tiie Feast of St. Michael and all Angels, " is a 
prayer which we use in common with the Churdi of 
Rome ; and nearly every one of your prayers in whic^ 
a like mode of expression is maintained will be found 
in the English Liturgy : but then you will observe, 
that noiK ci these colkcts are addressed in any way 
to the saints themselves." 

** No more are the collects in the Breviary," said 
Magdalen wilii eagerness. " There is not, either in 
the Breviary or Missal, a i^gle collect addressed to 
any saint whatever. Every one of them is diieoted 

^ PMhn cxv. 8, 9. 
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to God alone, and is offered up in the name of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

*' Ah," said I, " you are now speaking the language 
of your apologists, of those whose un^iir reasonings 
have made the term Jesuitical synonjnnous with dis- 
honest. You say that none of your collecis are ad- 
dressed to saints : this may he the truth, hut is it the 
fphole truth ? Are not your hymns fall of expressions, 
which, after the greatest allowance made for poetical 
license, cannot he looked upon as mere apostrophes, 
but as direct supplications ? In your litanies, do you 
not call on saints and angels to pray for you ? Do 
you not address them in the house of God, and in the 
same posture in which you pray to God ? Why, to 
take a single instance, what can he a more flagrant 
example of the manner in which you have allowed 
yourselves to transfer to others what is due to the 
Most High only, than your practice with respect to 
the hlessed Virgin? I verily believe, that tiiere is 
scarcely an attribute of the Godhead with which she 
is not invoked in your devotional books. I have seen 
her therein designated as " the true saviour of souls," 
— " the mediatrix between God and man," — " the 
queen of heaven and earth," * — one who can " loose 
&e bonds of the guilty, enlighten the eyes of the 
blind, free us from all sin, and smooth our path to 
heaven ;"^ nay, she has been besought to " exert her 
authority as a mother, and incline her Son to receive 
our petition."^ 

" Still, these addresses," said Magdalen, ** are not 

» Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Paris. Kenrer. 1501. 
' See the hymn " Ave maris stella." 
' *' Shewe thyselfe to be a Mother, 

So that He accepte our petycyon 

Whyche for our sake, beifore all other, 

Was contented to be thy Sonne.'' 

Sarum Prymer, foL 49. 1555. 
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prayers to her in the same sense in which we offer 
prayers to God." 

" I confess," said I, " that the distinction is too 
fine-drawn for my capacity. If, however, a distinc- 
tion there be (which I am by no means disposed to 
admit), will minds of ordinary capacity see the differ- 
ence? Such passages as I have just quoted are to 
be taken in their literal meaning, or not. If not, why, 
since they are liable to be misunderstood, are they 
permitted to continue in your offices ? If they have 
the meaning they appear to have, what is the autho- 
rity for using them? Really, if one judged by the 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church, one would 
suppose that there was no duty more urgently incul- 
cated upon us in the Gospel than that of adoration of 
the Virgin. But what is the fact ? The evangelists 
themselves only allude to her incidentally, and rarely. 
I do not think she is mentioned above once in the 
Acts of the Aposties, and never subsequently; as 
though the Holy Spirit, when guiding the pens of the 
inspired writers, had specially excluded any details on 
the subject, on account of tiie evil which he foresaw 
would occur. The Church of England, on the con- 
trary, while she venerates the mother of her Lord, as 
one whom He that is mighty hath highly magnified, 
and whom all generations shall call blessed, comme- 
morates her in and through her Son ; retaining as holy 
days those days only which, though they have some 
relation to her, do more particularly belong to Him" 

*' But what is the objection," asked Magdalen, 
" to our invoking the aid and intercession of the saints 
and angels ?" 

** ITiere are many," said I. " First, we have no 
certainty that those whom we call saints are in a con- 
dition to hear us: but supposing that they are, we 
are absolutely without proofs to shew that they can 
do so ; and therefore (taking the very lowest ground 
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of objection), all such invocations may be, and doubt- 
less are, an utter waste of time. Secondly, as regards 
the angels ; supposing even that they are in the con- 
dition to hear us, and that they are able at ail times 
to do so (which is by no means certain), we still have 
no warrant from holy Scripture for invoking them, any 
more than we have for invoking the saints, which is 
none at all ; and without a clear and definite authority 
from Scripture on the subject, such a practice cannot 
be otherwise than derogatory to the dignity of Him, 
who, as I have already reminded you, has again and 
again described himself (and with reference to tiiis 
very subject) as a jealous God. And aftw all, why 
should we employ our time in praying to sunts and 
angels, of whom it is xmcertain whether they can 
hear us, instead of offering our petitions to God Htm- 
selfy Who we are quite sure does hear us ?" 

" I do not understand your meaning," observed 
my companion, " when you say that the saints may 
not be in a condition to hear us : in what respect do 
they differ firom the angels ?" 

" The angels," I replied, " have never fjalien from 
their first estate, and have therefore a place in God's 
immediate presence in heaven. Now as regards the 
apostles and the blessed Virgin, though doubdess they 
have the foretaste of thdr future reward, still we have 
no evidence to shew that they are in any other place 
than that which is common to all departed spirits, 
and that place is not heaven. For as regards the 
latter, I cannot admit for a moment the traditionary 
belief of your martyrologists of her assumption into 
heaven, seeing it was never heard of till 400 years 
after it was supposed to have taken place. And with 
reference to tiiose whom the Church of Rome has 
canonised, and whom she calls saints, there can be no 
question, I fear, but that some of them were very 
wicked men ; and although she has ventured to fore- 
m2 
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stall the judgment of the last day respecting them, it 
still remains to be seen whether the righteous Judge 
of all the earth will ratify her sentence. To quote a 
single (and any thing but an extreme) case ; you, as 
a Romanist, would invoke the prayers of archbishop 
k Becket, — " Saint Thomas of Canterbury," as you 
would call him. That he was a devoted servant of 
the Church, and died in her behalf, I will not ques- 
tion. You will tell me that he was much more than 
all this; and that so precious was his death in the 
sight of God, that a blmd man who bathed his eyes in 
the yet reeking blood of the martyr, received his sight 
instantaneously. * Such a legend I look upon as des- 
titute of evidence to support it, and pass it by : but 
when I contemplate Becket's character ; when I see 
him spoken of by his contemporaries as bold, haughty, 
ambitious, unscrupulous, and then remember that they 
are the meek and poor in spirit to whom our Lord hath 
given the promise of his kingdom, I cannot venture to 
call such a man a saint of God. 1 judge him not : I 
leave him, with his errors and his virtues, to the mercy 
of Him * who knoweth what is in man ;' but my con- 
science and reason both assm« me that he is not moeet 
to be invoked as a mediator in my behalf with the 
Eternal Father. And the same is the case in a mul- 
titude of instances which I could mention. But even 
supposing those who have been canonised deserved 
the title of saints, supposing the pope has authority 
to canonise them, and supposing (for I will admit 
none of these things) the assertion of the Roman 
Church to be true, that in teaching her children to 
invoke the intercession of departed members of the 
Catholic Church, she does no more than St. Paul did, 
when he wrote to his living converts, * Brethren, pray 
for us,' — supposing these things to be as certain as I 

'.Butler's, Lives of the Saints, vol. ii p. 1102. 
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believe them to be false, still it remains to be proved, 
that those who are in the place of departed spirits are 
able to hear us." 

" You admit, however," inquired Magdalen, " that 
the angels hear us when we call upon them ?" 

" They may do so," I answered. " We know 
that they rejoice over one sinner that repenteth ; we 
know that tiiey tarry about those that fear the Lord ; 
that they minister to the heirs of salvation ; and we 
have the gracious assurance as regards the little ones 
of Christ, that * their angels ' do always behold the 
face of our Father which is in heaven. These blessed 
spirits are so intimately connected with us, that the 
probability may be in flavour of their being able to 
hear us ; but we have no such evidence as regards the 
saints, tiiat they can hear us, or read our hearts and 
thoughts." 

" Cannot God impart to them such a knowledge ?" 

** Of course he can -, but the question is whether 
he does, 

** Did he not impart to his prophets events which 
occurred hundreds of years subsequently ? And was 
not Elisha enabled to read the heart of Gehazi, and 
St. Peter of Ananias and Sapphira ; and may not God 
impart to the spirits of the blessed the words and 
thoughts of those who are still on earth ?" 

*' I never question His power," said I ; " I only 
ask one single passage from Scripture to confirm the 
assumption that He does so. You are silent. How 
could it be otherwise ? There is no warrant whatever 
in the Bible for a tenet on which you have been taught 
to look as incontrovertible. Alas, alas, for the miser- 
able perversions of God's truth to which popery ex- 
poses all her members ! How does she hide the light 
from their eyes ! how fatal and deep-rooted are her 
corruptions !" 

As I uttered this passionate exclamation of my 
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opinions with respect to tlie offences and guilt of tlie 
Church of Rome, I paused, as waiting liie production 
of the text for which I had asked. 

After some reflection, Magdalen Femley oodTessed 
herself unahle to bring one forward, but stated that 
she saw no inconsistency in supposing t^t the saints 
received intelligence of what passes on earth, in the 
same manner that the angels do. 

" No," fiaid I, " there is no inconsistency ; and if 
tiie matter rested there, no harm wouM arise from the 
thought that the departed are cognizant of what passes 
in this world : but from the moment yon begm to in- 
voke them, or pray to them (and how strenuooaiy 
soever you deny the fact, no one can visit foreign 
countries without being satisfied that Romanists do 
pray to the samts), the case becomes widely different. 
I know you will assure me that neither saints nor 
angels are addressed as ' mediators of redemption,' as 
givers of spiritual grace, or as in any sense ^e authors 
of our salvation. All you profess is to ask them to 
become beaters of your supplications to the throne of 
God ; your practice, however, is, I fear, difTaient.^ But 
what need is th^re for making such a request at aH ? 
If we are too corrupt by nature, and too srnfiil in our- 
selves (as no doubt we are), to aj^roach our heavenly 
Father, must we needs go to saints and angeb to in- 
tercede for us ? Is it in their name that He has in- 
vited us to ask Him, with the promise that whatever 
we so ask He will give us ? Has He given us an In- 
tercessor, and shall we 9o isx decdve ourselves as to 
think that we shew Him reverence by choosing others 
for ourselves? Why should we turn to saints or 
angels, or to any created being, when we are siue of 
the prevailing advocacy of Jesus Christ the righteous ? 
of Him who ' is able to save them 4x> the uttermost 

' See the hymn ^' Ave maris stella." 
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that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them ?' If we can at all under- 
stand Scripture, it hath expressly forbidden all appli- 
cations to the inhabitants of the invisible world, ex- 
cepting God himself. The angel which appeared to 
St. John forbade any religious honour to be paid to 
him, even while present. ' See thou do it not : I am 
thy feUow-servant. . . . Worship God.' And when 
some of the Colossians had fallen into mistakes of this 
kind, St. Paul censures them as being in a very dan- 
gerous error. ' Let no man beguile you of your 
reward in a voluntary humility and worshipping of 
angels, intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen.* No, my dear young Mend ; ' there is one Me- 
diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.* 
To turn to other aid beside Him, is to derogate from 
His honour : He invites us to cdll on Him ; He loves 
to hear our prayers ; and, guilty and miserable sinners 
as we are. He will not turn away from any who seek 
Him. He is the all-sufficient aid of all that need, the 
Helper of them that flee to Him for succour, the Life 
of them that believe, and the Resurrection of the 
dead. He calls the weary and the heavy-laden to 
Him; He bids them come to Himself direct, and 
meets them with the never-fedling promise, * Ask, 
and ye shall have ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.' " 
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"Whene'er I seek the holy altar's rail. 

And kneel to take the grace there offered me. 

It is no time to task my reason frail 
To try Christ's words, and search how they may be ; 

Enough, I eat His flesh and drink His blood, 
More is not told,— to ask it is not good. 

Lyra ApostoKca. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

i^HE next time that I met Magdalen Fern- 
ley at Willoivford, she addressed me as 
foUows : " Mr. Warlingham/' she said, 
" you will, I trust, be satisfied that it is 
my heart's desire to be led to the truth, 
wherever it may be found." 

" Indeed," I replied, " I am already satisfied of it. 
You have, I trust, that humble spirit which God de- 
lights to lead to truth." 

" I confess," she continued, " that former conver- 
sations with you have led me to look on many things, 
and see tiiem in a different li^t to what I did for- 
merly. Or, at least, my mind has become quite un- 
settled respecting them. I have prayed — it is my 
daily prayer — to be kept in a right feath. I have strug- 
gled hard to bring my mind into a frame whidi should 
exclude doubts and questionings, and rest simply and 
implidtiy on the teaching of my Church. I dread be- 
wildering myself with matters that are too high for 
me, — and yet I cannot rest where I am. I must 
have my mind made up definitely, or farewell to future 
peace." And here the tears fell from. Magdalen's 
eyes, and shewed how acutely she was sufiering from 
her present state of uncertainty. 

I assured her how deeply I S3rmpathised with her, 
and how anxiously I desired to set her mind at ease ; 
and I entreated her to forgive me, if in any matter I had 
pained her unnecessarily while speaking in strong con- 
demnation of doctrines an,d practices which she had 
been taught to respect. 
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" I am bound," said I, "to tell you the truth, 
(at least what I believe to be the truth), honestly and 
unflinchingly ; but, believe me, I shall sorely grieve if 
there has been any offence in the manner of telling it." 

" Oh no," said Magdalen, " far otherwise. You 
have spoken with sincerity, but it has always been with 
kindness, — as if you were espousing the side of truth, 
not arguing for victory. Indeed it would have often 
been a relief to me, if you had spoken in the rude, 
coarse, reviling tone, in which Protestants so often 
speak of us. My spirit would then have been roused, 
and disgust or anger would have prevented my recur- 
ring to the subject." 

" I trust," was my reply, " I shall never adopt 
towards any opponent on any point, — least of all on a 
religious one, — the language and temper to which you 
allude. The controversy between Romanists and Pro- 
testants has been often carried on in a spirit which 
would have disgraced heathens ; and each party has 
been taught to speak of the other as though it were 
impossible it should have any but evil motives. May 
our common God and Saviour, my dear young friend, 
keep both of us from such unhallowed tempers ! You 
well know, for I have spoken as decidedly as sorrow- 
ftdly, what my opinions are with respect to the Church 
of Rome. I conceive that she has in many points 
grievously, most grievously departed from Gospel truth, 
and that she is defiled with heresy and superstition. 
I will neither defend her errors, nor palliate her cor- 
ruptions, — God forbid ! and yet I trust I shall ever 
act on the earnest injunction of one of the wisest and 
best of poets of this or any other age, as respects my 
demeanour towards her : 

* O ! by all the pangs and fears 

Fraternal spirits know, 
When for an elder's shame the tears 
Of wakeful anguish flow, 
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Speak gently of our sister's fall : 

Who knows but gentle love 
May win her at our patient call 

The surer way to prove ?' " * 

" I sincerely believe, sir," said Magdalen, " both 
in the Christian spirit which actuates you, and in your 
kind wishes and intentions towards myself. I am 
sure, too, that you wiU not intentionally deceive me ; 
that you will not distort or suppress the truth, or dis- 
guise a fedlacious argument, under a sophistry which I 
cannot unravel. I will therefore apply to you to-day 
with reference to the most awful and mysterious sub- 
ject on which we can speak, — the blessed sacrament 
of the altar." 

" Be assured," I replied, " that in speaking of the 
holy eucharist, as on all other points, I will give you 
the simple and honest opinion of my own mind, — and 
I am sure I need not add, that 1 will do so in the re- 
verential spirit that befits so deep a mystery, even 
though I should find that we differ widely in our sen- 
timents respecting it." 

" In the present state of my mind I would rather 
search for points of agreement than diiFerence between 
us ; and with the view of satisfying myself as to the 
subjects on which it is popularly said that our two 
Churches approach each otiier, I had been studying 
the Book of Common Prayer before your arrival this 
morning." 

" Such an investigation," said I, " properly pur- 
sued, could lead to but one result. You would find 
the popular opinion to be what popular opinion gene- 
rally is, — incorrect. The doctrme, discipline, and in- 
junctions of the English Church, as developed in the 
Prayer-book, are, as far as possible, removed from any 
tendency to Romanism in its present form. We have 

* Keble's " Christian Year :'* Fifth of November. 
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only that in common with Rome, which Rome has in 
common with the ancient Church." 

" And yet/' said Magdalen, " I met with a passage 
in your Catechism just now, which seems closely to 
approach the .Roman Catholic doctrine of the eucha- 
rist. It is tiiere said that the body and blood of Christ 
are verily and indeed taken and received by the faith- 
ful in the Lord*s supper. This sounds so consonant to 
the views of my own Church, that I should scarce 
know how to express the Roman Catholic doctrine 
differently. I had been led to suppose that aU Pro- 
testants looked on the blessed sacrament of the altar 
as a mere memorial of the death of the Redeemer." 

" God forbid," I exclaimed, " that the Church of 
England should ever hold so cold, and heartless, and 
heterodox an opinion ! That some Protestants aie un- 
happy enough to do so, I am awarci They undervalue 
thiis sacrament, just as they do the other. It is the 
natural result of their system. But the Church of 
England sets out with this definition of a sacrament, 
that it is an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace given to us. Now if, as the Dissenters 
assert, the eucharist is a mere memorial, where is the 
inward and spiritual grace of which the bread and wine 
are the outward and visible sign ? And then, on the 
other hand, if, as you Romanists assert, the elements 
are changed on consecration into the actual body and 
blood of Christ, although the inward and spiritual 
grace of the sacrament be there, how can it be any 
longer said that there is an outward and visible sign ?" 

" Yet does not the Church of England declare that 
the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the Lord's sup- 
per ? and how can this be," continued Magdalen, " ex- 
cept in the manner which the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches ?" 

" Alas !" I replied, " my good young friend, that 
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one word * how* has been the source of all the evil and 
error ivhich have arisen on the subject. Men will not 
be content to receive a mystery in simple fedth ; and 
so they have attempted to explain to die senses the 
inexplicable mode of the Saviour's presence. The Ro- 
manist declares,^ that by the consecration of the bread 
and wine a change is made of the whole substance of 
the bread into the substance of the body of Christ our 
Lord, and of the whole substance of the wine into the 
substance of his blood. The Lutheran asserts that in 
some unknown manner the natural substance of the 
body and blood of Christ is. blended with the bread 
and wine, and co-exists therewith previous to their 
participation by the faithful. The Dissenters among 
ourselves explain away all that is mysterious ; and in 
furtherance of their low rationalising views, speak of 
the holy eucharist as a mere sign or figure, and the 
bread and wine as only the present sjnoabols of Christ's 
absent body and blood. The Church of England does 
none of these things. She adopts the simple creed of 
Catholic antiquity, and forbears the presumptuous 
attempt of solving difficulties which are too great for 
finite capacities. She reads in holy Scripture ^t ' the 
cup of blessing which we bless is the communion 
(f . e. the communication) of the blood of Christ ; and 
that the bread which we break is the communion of 
the body of Christ.' And she clings in grateful re- 
membrance to her Lord's declaration, * He that eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 
I in him.* On the strength of these expressions, and 
others of like import, she asserts that the body and 
blood of Christ are ' verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord's supper.' She bids 
us thank God for having given his Son Jesus Christ, 
' not only to die for us, but to be our spiritual food 

* Trent Decrees, seas. jdii. § .4. 
n2 
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and sustenance in that holy sacrament :' and she prays 
that God would grant us ' so to eat the flesh of His 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His hlood, that 
our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, and 
our souls washed tlurough His most precious blood ; 
and that we may evermore dwell in Him, and He in 
us.' Thus she teaches that the body and blood of 
Christ are really after a spiritual manner communi- 
cated to the fiedthful in the Lord's supper ; and that 
there is a true, real, spiritual presence of Christ in the 
eucharist."^ 

" You use the word ' spiritual,* sir, do you not, in 

1 The above remarks are taken from a well-known passage 
m Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, book t. § 67, which ia here 
subjoined :-— 

** There are but three expositions made of 7%m is my body. 
The first, This is in itself, before participation, really and truly 
the natural substance of my body, by reason of the co-existence 
which my omnipotent body hath with the sanctified element of 
bread — which is the Lutheran's interpretation. 

^* The second, This is in itself, and before participation, the 
very true and natural substance of my body, by force of t]yit 
Deity, which, with the words of consecration, abolisheth the 
substance of bread, and substituteth in the place thereof my 
body — which is the popish construction. 

'^ The last, This hallowed food, through the concurrence of 
Divine power, is in verity and truth unto faithful receivers in- 
strumentally a cause of that mystical participation whereby, as 
I make myself wholly theirs, so I give them in hand an actual 
possession of all sudi saving grace as my sacrificed body can 
yield, and as their souls do presently need : this is to tiiem, 
and in them, my body. 

'' Of these three rehearsed interpretations, the last hath in 
it nothing but what the rest do all approve and acknowledge to 
be most true ; nothing but that which the words of Christ are 
on all sides confessed to enforce ; nothing but that which the 
Church of God hath always thought necessary ; nothing but that 
which alone is sufficient for every Christian man to believe, con- 
cerning the force and use' of this sacrament : finally, nothing 
but that wherewith the writings of all antiquity are consonant, 
and all Christian confessions agreeable," 
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the sense of figurative or metaphorical, — ^just as you 
v^ould say that a parable had a spiritual meaning ? 
When you speak of a spiritual presence, you mean 
something not so real as a material presence ?" 

" On the contrary/' I replied, " I speak of it as 
much more so. The spiritual presence is the most 
real possible. And this real spiritual presence the 
Church of England unequivocally asserts. Her doc- 
trine is, not that the elements are changed, — not that 
the natural substance of the body and blood of Christ 
co-exist with the elements before they are delivered 
to the commimicant, and considered apart from the 
receiver; but that the creatures of bread and wine, 
received in faith, do spiritually convey the body and 
blood of Christ into the very heart and soul of him 
that receiveth them. She does not pretend to explain 
the manner and method of this mighty mystery : she 
does not pretend to comprehend what to mortal sense 
must be incomprehensible. With reverential awe and 
humble prudence she abstains from all attempts to 
define what God has left undefined. But she firmly 
and consistently follows the doctrine of the early 
Church. She reminds the Romanist that his present 
tenets are a novelty of modem date ; that transub* 
Btantiation has not been recognised as an article of 
his Church for a longer period than the last six hun« 
dred years ; that the earliest maintainer of the doc- 
trine died in the year of our Lord 851 ; and that it 
was then repudiated as heresy. On the other hand, 
she tells the Lutheran that his doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation is a still later device of man's fancied ingenuity ; 
and she protests against the cold rationalising views 
of the ultra-Protestants, as having never been known 
till comparatively recent times among any who profess 
the Christian name. Thus you see, my dear young 
friend, that in this, as in the former subject of your 
inquiry, there is no approsdmation between the doc- 
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trines of tHe Roman and English Churches. And I 
inust observe further, that I have confined myself to a 
single point : if I were to enter on a discussion of the 
doctrines which have sprung from, or are involved in, 
that of transubstantiation, such as the sacrifice of the 
mass, the denial of the cup to the laity, and the like, 
it would be evident to you that our opinions, as com- 
pared with yours, are wide as the poles asunder." 

" Yet where there is so much in common," said 
Magdalen Femley, ** is there not a hope that the 
liberal of both parties may be brought to merge their 
differences ?" . . . 

*' And act," I said, " upon the principle so popular 
now-a-days of softening down and explaining away, 
till they have formed a creed of sufiicient elasticity to 
fit all consciences, even as they purpose to provide us 
with a system of religious education which shall har- 
moiiise with all creeds ? God forbid ! For that would 
at once pave the way for the rapid advance of general 
infidelity and heartless unbelief. Better, far better (if 
so it must be), to remain at variance, than to come to 
an agreement by sinking the truth. Do not, I entreat 
you, be led away by what are called liberal notions in 
matters of religion : there never was a subject to which 
our blessed Lord's warnings were more applicable than 
this, that what is highly esteemed among men, is 
abomination in the sight of God." 

" But," repeated Magdalen Femley, " have not 
the two Churches much in common ? and does not 
that give hope that their differences may by some 
means be ultimately reconciled ?" 

" We have much in common," I replied; " and 
among those things the creeds, and the cluef essentials 
of religion ; and moreover, I for one will not be slack 
to confess that the Church in England has, in times 
psfet, received many benefits from her Roman sister ; 
and either of these causes are sufiicient why we should 
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gladly extend to her the right hand of fellowship, so 
soon as she cleanses herseK from her corruptions.'* 

" But what are those points which you designate 
as corruptions, and which prevent such a reunion of 
the Churches ?" said my companion. 

" I see a volume there," I replied, " which shall 
answer the question." So crossing the room, I took 
from its sheK a folio volume of Bishop Hall's works 
(for poor Mr. Lee, in spite of his hlindness, had re- 
tained the hulk of his lihrary, and hrought it to WH- 
lowford). " Here," said I, as I opened that prelate's 
tract entitled No Peace with Rome, *' is a work which 
undertakes to prove (and in my judgment does prove) 
' that as terms now stand, there can he no recon- 
ciliation of the reformed religion with the Romish ; and 
that the Romanists are all in the fault.' It is a Work 
which it may pain you to read ; for the good bishop's 
words are often bitter words. He had a burning zeal 
and love of truth, which must give his straightforward 
opinions an appearance of harshness, and something 
must be allowed for the circumstances and manners 
of the age in which he lived: but in spite of his 
severity, there is not a sentence but you may read 
with profit. Here, however," said I, turning to a 
work which I had lately been reading to Mr. Lee, 
" you will find an abstract of the same bishop's rea- 
sons for his irreconcilable differences with Rome as 
she is. The abstract is made frt)m his treatise on 
The Old Religion ; and although his order has been 
followed, his words have, I thmk, been occasionally 
softened down: they will therefore be less offensive 
to you, and will answer my immediate purpose as 
well ; only you must remember as I read (which I will 
now do) the points which render union impossible, 
that I am making the statement in the mildest form 
of expression which can he adopted, without compro^ 
mising the truth: — 
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" ' I consider it imscriptural to say, with the Church 
of Rome, that we are juJetified hy inherent righte- 
ousness. 

' That it is unscriptural to say that the good works 
of a man do truly merit eternal life. 

' That the doctrine of transuhstantiation, as not 
being revealed, but a theory of man's devising, is pro- 
fane and impious. 

* That the denial of the cup to the laity is a bold 
and unwarranted encroachment on their privileges as 
Christ's people. 

* That the sacrifice of masses, as it has been prac- 
tised in the Roman Church, is without foundation in 
Scripture or antiquity, and therefore blasphemous and 
^dangerous. 

* That the honour paid to images is very full of 
peril in the case of the uneducated, that is, of the great 
part of Christians. 

' That indulgences, as in use, are a gross and 
monstrous invention of later times. 

* That the received doctrine of purgatory is at 
variance with Scripture, cruel to the better sort of 
Christians, and administering deceitful comfort to the 
irreligious. 

* That the practice of celebrating divine service in 
an unknown tongue is a great corruption. 

' That forced confession is an unauthorised and 
dangerous practice. 

' That the direct invocation of saints is a dangerous 
practice, as tending to give, often actually giving, to 
creatures the honour and reliance due to the Creator 
alone. 

* That there are not seven sacraments. 

* That the Roman doctrine of tradition is un- 
scriptural. 

' That the claim of the pope to be universal bishop 
is against Scripture and antiquity.' 
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" Here then," I continued, " you see, are many 
points, and divers others might be added, on which 
the Church of England entirely differs from that of 
Rome, and on which we can msike no surrender what- 
ever for the sake of peace.^ Concession, as I have 
already remarked, must come fit)m you, not from us. 
And by the unhappy decrees of the Council of Trent, 
the Roman Catholic Church has so bound herseK 
hand and foot, that, humanly speaking, concession 
from her is not to be looked for. Up to that period, 
however deep and fearful her errors may have been, 
she had not, as a Church, identified herself with them. 
They were in her, it is true, but not of her, that is, 
she might have roused herself, and cast them off from 
her, — ^might have deplored them, and disowned them, 
as the Church of England did : instead of which, she 
cherished them, and made them thenceforth an integral 
part of her system." 

" You have indeed, sir," observed Magdalen, 
" brought a long list of heavy charges against the 
Church of which I am a member ; and yet," she con- 
tinued, after a brief pause, " if these things be so, if 
the Church of Rome be so full of superstition and 
flagrant corruption, how comes it that in these en- 
lightened days she has so many advocates ; that she 
retains her hold, not only on those whom early asso- 
ciations, education, and family connexions have united 
to her, but that her proselytes are counted by hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands yearly; that her phices of 
worship, instead of being poor and few, are extending 
over the face of the country, and are erected at a cost 
which the Established Church would grudge for a 
house of God? Look at our monasteries, our colleges, 
nay, our cathedrals, and explain why, if popery (as 
its opponents term it) be so noxious, it has not been 
by general consent rooted from the face of the earth ?^ 
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Certainly the will and persecuting spirit have not been 
wanting in England at least." 

" You speak," I repKed, " with the natural fervour 
and affectbn of one who loves the creed in which she 
has been brought up, and I honour you for doing so. 
StiU I cannot admit ttie mere extension of a religion 
to be of itself a presumption in its favour ; and I am 
disposed to question the fact of the increase of Ro- 
manism among us to the extent you describe. But, 
supposing your statements to be correct, let me ask 
you whence those multitudes of converts come ? Cer- 
tainly not fix>m the Church of England. It is a no- 
torious fact that very few, comparatively speaking, 
leave her pale for that of Rome. No, your proselytes 
are chiefly drawn from the ranks of unbeHevers, or of 
ultra-Protestant Dissenters : and who can wonder at 
this } Dissent has no fixed creed, no fixed principles, 
no fixed discipline, to prevent fluctuation : change and 
uncertainty are bound up in every part of its system : 
it contains within itself, and from the first, the seeds 
of its own destruction. No doubt it has its excite- 
ments and attractions ; but excitement is always fol- 
lowed by exhaustion : and to exhaustion succeeds the 
desire of fresh excitement. Hence the mind is con- 
tinually agitated by the extremes of hope and fear. 
But men will not bear to be kept for ever in a state 
of religious suspense ; and when Uiey have been tossed 
about and distracted with every blast of vain doctrine, 
and can find no certain resting-place amid the strifes 
of rival systems, they grow weary and fiednthearted, 
and either become altogether disgusted with religion, 
and so sink into practical unbelief, or else they fly to 
the teaching of that Church, whose language to them 
is, * Believe what I tell you, and I will guarantee jrour 
salvation.' I am not one of those who deride the 
idea of the Roman Church rising once more to a state 
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of great power and dominion. Many things seem 
tending that way, and there is a prospect ere long of 
a stem and stubborn struggle. I place no reliance 
upon the resistance which, under such circumstances, 
ultra-Protestants could make, for they have under- 
mined the ground beneath their own feet : but, depend 
upon it, the Church of Rome will, in that day, find 
herseK effectually foiled by the calm, collected, uncom- 
promising resistance of the Church of England, strong 
in the aid of antiquity, tradition, and apostolicity, and 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God:* 




9 6ootr i&an'i <CtCti. 

** Home, homel'* onee more th* exulting voice arose, 
" Thou art gone home/ from that divine repose 

Never to roam 1 
Never to say fureweU, to weep in vain. 
To read of change, in eyes beloved, again— 

Thou art gone home ! 
By the bright waters now thy lot is cast,— 
Joy. for thee, happy friend! thy bark hath past 

The rough sea*s foam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are still'd,— 
Home, home ! thy peace is won, thy heart is fiU'd,— 

Thou art gone home!** 

Mrs. Hbxans. 




CHAPTER IX. 

T was not to be expected or wished that 
any change of views in Magdalen Fern- 
ley's mind should be otherwise than very 
slow. I should augur ill of a hasty con- 
version in any case; and it is hardly 
conceivable but that a diffident and conscientious spirit 
must go through a long struggle of doubts and fears, 
before it can come to a decision on matters of such 
awful importance as the adoption of a different creed. 
There are no trials so acute as those in which our 
religious sentiments are concerned, none in which 
the sufferer has so much need of the sympathy and 
prayers of those around him. Of these indeed Mag- 
dalen Femley was sure; and she had an advantage 
which few in her circumstances probably can enjoy, — 
that, namely, of being able to apply to a spiritual 
adviser for a solution of each doubt or difficulty as it 
arose. Still she suffered much, more than any can 
know, but He who searcheth the hearts and reins. 
Eventually, however, she was brought into communion 
with the Church of England (Mrs. Hopkins, of course, 
taking to herself the whole merit of the conversion), 
and became an English clerg3rman's wife. But I am 
anticipating the course of events. 

I have recorded, as I entered them in my journal, 
the chief conversations which passed between myself 
and Magdalen when she first settled at Willowford. 
It was, however, to Mr. Lee, rather than to myself, 
that she owed those lessons and instructions which 
had the result of leading her to a decision. His in- 
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firmity afforded him the excuse for asking her to give 
up much time in reading to him ; and he took care 
that the works she perused should be such as would 
put her as fairly as possible in possession of the points 
on which she desired instruction. He endeavoured 
rather to inform her mind than to influence it. He 
sought to make her a competent judge of the whole 
subject, and then left her to draw her own con- 
clusions. 

Of the discussions which passed between them 
daily, I am of coursQ unable to give the record, as very 
few of them took place in my presence. Magdalen, 
however, informed me subsequently, that what chiefly 
moved her to withdraw from commumon with Rome, 
was her persuasion that, while that Church lays claim 
to the testimony of all antiquity in her behalf, as 
having held the same faith at all times, yet it was 
demonstrable, that many of her doctrines and prac- 
tices (and those the leajst defensible ones) are of re- 
cent introduction. Another circumstance, was the 
detection of some of the many fsdlacies in argument 
by which (while she had heard but one side of the 
question only) she had been misled. But the third, 
and most important of all was, that as she began to 
study her Bible more than she had hitherto done, she 
found that Romanism was in many points so clearly 
opposed to it, as that she could have no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. 

It was with heartfelt satisfaction that I first saw 
her attend YateshuU church; and eventually I had 
the pleasure (alter receiving her formal renunciation 
of the errors of Romanism) of witnessing her approach 
to the altar, with Mr. Lee and Mrs. Sutton, for the 
purpose of receiving the communion at my hands. 

It was delightful to see her mind once more re- 
covering its usual calm and happy tone, and to mark 
her eager anxiety to shew her sense of obligation to 
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Mr. Lee, by a thousand acts of watchful and delicate 
attention. 

But the time was at hand when the careful kind- 
ness by which Magdalen endeavoured to shew her 
gratitude to h^ venerable instructor was to have a 
far heavier demand upon it. The good old man began 
to wax more and more feeble daily ; and in Hs blind- 
ness and helplessness there was none at hand so will- 
ing and able to minister to him as his youthful convert. 
The winter had been unusually long and severe ; and 
as, during its progress, I looked on my friend's in- 
creasing sufferings and decaying strength, I almost 
feared he would hardly live to see its termination. 
However, as the weather grew milder, I became some- 
what more sanguine. He had hitherto declined medi- 
cal advice ; and when I expressed an anxiety on the 
subject, he was wont to turn the conversation with 
some good-humoured expression, or protestation of 
his own superior medical knowledge. There were no 
symptoms to alarm us ; none which we had not ob- 
served for many months, and therefore we ceased to 
renew our entreaties. So day followed day, and Mr. 
Lee continued much as usual, the same pious, cheer- 
ful, contented being; patient under all his trials, 
thankful for each day's daily bread, yet never seem- 
ing to lose sight of the reflection, that his summons 
would not be long delayed. What his own suspicions 
on the subject were, I never guessed ; but certainly 
his end was much nearer than those around him had 
anticipated. 

I had been obliged to go to the extremity of the 
village at an earlier hour than usual, when, on my return 
home, I was told by my servant that Mr. Bailey, the 
surgeon, had called and expressed a wish to see me ; 
b)it as this gentleman was kindly in the habit of let- 
ting me know how his patients in the village were 
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going on, I did not make any more inquiries than by 
asking whether he had left any message. 

" No, sir," was the answer; " except that he would 
call again in the evening." 

I had at this time not seen Mr. Lee for a day or 
two, and little anticipating the real state of things, 
walked down to WiUowford. Great was my grief, 
when Mrs. Sutton informed me that the night before 
he had been seized with a shivering £t, had become 
rapidly and seriously ill ; and that Mr. Bailey had ex- 
pressed the greatest apprehension as to the result. 

I hastened to his chamber, and there found Mag- 
dalen Femley kneeling by his bedside, and reading 
prayers from the office for the visitation of the sick. 
So soon as she had concluded them, Mr. Lee said, 
'' I am sure I heard the step of a dear friend. Is that 
you, Mr. Warlingham ?" 

"Yes," I replied, "it is; and grieved I am to 
find you thus." 

" Grieved ?" said he ; " then for my sake do not 
grieve. Why should you grieve because God is chas- 
tening me with suffering? I am sure I have just 
heard a reason why we ought to rejoice. 'There 
should be no greater comfort to Christian persons 
than to be made like to Christ, by suffering patiently 
adversities, troubles, and sicknesses. For He Himself 
went not up to joy, but first He suffered pain ; He 
entered not into glory before He was crucified.' Oh, 
how admirably does the Church apportion her com- 
forts to our need ; how gently does she bind up our 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine ; how dihgently does 
she draw us from ourselves and toward^ Clurist !" 
Then turning to the quarter of the room where Miss 
Femley was standing, he said, " My good kind nurse, 
you shall trust me for a while with Mr. Warlingham. 
I have a word or two to say to him in private ; and it 
will ease my pain to think of you having a little rest." 
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He paused till Magdalen had quitted the room, 
and till he had heard her last step on the stairs ; and 
then raising himself as well as he could, he said, 
•* Where are you ? come here and sit by me, and 
hold me by the hand, as a parting Mend should do. 
I have not long to live, and would fain use what little 
strength I have profitably. I know not whether you 
have seen him, but I begged the medical attendant, 
who was with me this morning, to announce to you 
what I had elicited from him, that a few hours will 
see me released. Need I say I beseech your blessing 
and your prayers ; that you will give me such aid as 
mortisJ arm can give to one who is passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; that in this, my 
last hour, you will sustain my sinking spirits by ad- 
ministering the bread of life and cup of salvation ; 
that you will bring before me all my God and Saviour 
has done for me, and all my Judge will require of me, 
and pray Him with me and for me that I may not be 
suffered at my last hour, for any pains of death, to 
faU from Him." 

" Gladly and thankfully," I answered, ** will I do 
all you ask ; but oh, my dear friend, how much more 
able are you to teach me than I you !" 

** Hush !" answered the dying man, " this is no 
time for compliments. We are both miserable, most 
miserable sinners ; both have the most awful vows 
upon them to which men can be pledged ; but / am 
going to render an account of my stewardship, whereas 
your time is not yet come. I will not pray for your 
own sake it may be far distant, for you have learned 
to prize the world at what it is worth, and to know 
that to be delivered from the miseries of this sinful 
world is a real blessing ; but I will pray for you, that 
when you are called frt)m it, you may have a conscience 
more void of offence than mine is, less weighed down 
o 2 
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with the remembrance of daily, hourly neglect of duty 
towards the souls committed to my trust." 

" Yet you have ever looked and prayed for the 
grace and help of the Holy Spirit ; and now, as ever, 
you are resting on Christ as your alone Redeemer/* 

" Yes," said Mr. Lee ; " amid manifold infirmities, 
I believe I can say, without self-deception, that on that 
Rock 1 have laid my hopes ; thither my faith has ever 
looked. Yet oh, how feiitMessly ! oh, how feebly ! 
' Lord, deal not with me after my sins, nmther reward 
me after mine iniquities !' ' Oh, Saviour of tiie world, 
who by thy cross and precious blood hast redeemed 
us, save me and help me, 1 humbly beseech Thee, O 
Lord!" 

As he tiius spoke, he seemed to become gradually 
absorbed in devotion, and to forget that he was in the 
presence of another person. For awhile he was quite 
silent ; then once more his lips began to move, and 
he murmured forth, at first indistinctly, but by and 
by in a calm, low voice, bishop Andrewes's beautifiil- 
litany for tiie dying. The form, which he had uttered 
by many a sick-bed in the course of his parochial 
ministrations, had become thereby fixed in his me-* 
mory, and in his own hour of need supplied him with 
every expression and petition wherewith the parting 
soul desires to address its Maker and its Judge. I 
waited till my friend's voice had ceased ; and then I 
asked him whether I should administer the commu- 
nion to him. He immediately assented, and intimated 
his wish that Mrs. Sutton and an old servant, together 
with Magdalen Femley, should receive it with him. 

I was about to leave the room to make the neces- 
sary preparations, when he called me back. *' Stay," 
said he; "before I communicate, let me discharge 
my mind of all earthly matters. I do not think the 
settling of nly afiiEors will give any one much trouble. 
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for I have little to leave behind me, and I owe no man 
any thing ; but I shall be pleased to hear from your 
own lips that you will discharge the office of my exe- 
cutor. You will find a paper, which I caused to be 
properly drawn up two months ago. I beHeve I have 
outlived every relative I ever had ; so I have no claims 
of that sort on me. I have bequeathed a small legacy 
to Mrs. Sutton and Magdalen; aad the remainder 
you wiU see equally divided between our diocesaa 
society for the support of widows and orphaas of poor 

clergy, and the blind asylinn at L . And now," 

continued he, "let me give my thoughts to more 
important things." 

When, after the lapse of some minutes, I returned 
to Mr. Lee's bedside, and ere yet those who were to 
communicate with him had joined us, I foimd him 
l3ring so tranquilly that I was inclined to suppose he 
had fallen into a gentle slumber. " You have been 
able to get a little sleep, I trust," said I, when I saw 
him move once more. 
. " No," was his reply, " my pain prevents that ; 
but I was silent, for my thoughts were leading me to 
scenes which, if it please God, I shall soon see in their 
full reality. Oh, how earnestly have I longed to be 
joined to the communion of saints ! Can it be that, 
in very truth, such an one as I am shall be admitted 
to their company? that my eyes wiU once more be 
opened, and I shall be brought fia,ce to face with those 
who on ^arth have been my admiration, my study, my 
example ? that I shall join, not those dear ones only 
from whom for some few years I have been separated, 
—parents, kinsfolk, friends, who, secure of their own 
reward, have been waiting for my re-union with them 
(and yet what joy were this and bHss imutterable !), — 
but that I shall be mingled in holy fellowship with 
the faithful of every age and clime ; the crowned bands 
of saiixts and fathers, of confessors and martyrs ; the 
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glorious choir of prophets and apostles ; yea, the ex- 
ulting, adoring hosts of angels ; yea, witii Him who 
purchased all these things for me with His own most 
precious hlood ! Often as I have tried to realise such 
a prospect to myself, especially since the outward 
world has been excluded from my view, I never felt 
its transcendant, overpowering bHss as I do now. Lord, 
make me able, make me worthy, for thy dear Son's 
sake, to participate therein !" 

I know not whether it was over-exertion arising 
from the fervour and earnestness with which Mr. Lee 
uttered these words, which was the cause, but he had 
hardly finished speaking, when an extreme paroxysm 
of pain came on. This prevented him from receiving 
the communion immediately; and when he became 
easier, so much exhaustion followed, and he seemed 
sinking so rapidly, that I feared his last earthly wish • 
would not have been gratified. Towards evening, 
however, he so far revived, that I was able to ad- 
minister to him the holy rite ; and he expressed his 
great comfort and satisfaction at being permitted to 
receive it. 

"My dear Mrs. Sutton," he said, when it was 
over, " I cannot thank you or recompense you for all 
your tender care of an old bhnd man ; but I know 
what your motive has been, and it is one that has its 
promise of recompense at the resiurection of the just." 

" Oh, sir," sobbed forth poor Mrs. Sutton, " oh, 
that I may be meet to find a place beside you on that 
day ! You have fought your fight, you have finished 
your course, your reward is sure." 

" Christ died for sinners ; that is my hope, my 
only hope," said the dying man. " I count not my- 
self to have apprehended : I dare use no words of 
confident trusting, but I hope : I hope and trust that 
some lowly place beside my Redeemer's footstool may 
be found even for me ! Yet, blessed be God, I £an 
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hope ; for I look not on what I have done for Him, 
but on what He hath done for me. That is my con- 
solation ; that gives me peace." 

"Yes," said I, "you now feel the fulfilment of the 
promise, that they shall be kept in perfect peace whose 
minds are stayed in Him, ^ecott^e they trusted in Him." 

" O Lord," repeated the dying man, in a tone as 
though his whole soul was concentrated in the prayer, 
" O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust 
is in Thee ! O Lord, in Thee have I trusted ; let me 
never be confoimded !" 

With this ejaculation on his lips, Mr. I^ simk 
back and fainted. For a moment we thought he had 
expired, but he presently recovered ; yet it was evi- 
dent that the soul was parting from its tabernacle. I 
beheve, however, that an hour or more passed away, 
in which he seemed to take httle notice of any thing. 
His hands were folded as if in prayer, and occasion- 
ally a few faint, undistinguishable words were uttered. 
The damps of death were on his brow : there were 
the pinched, sharpened features, the hollow temples, 
the leaden Hps, and all the signs of approaching dis- 
solution ; yet there was a calmness and holy joy spread 
over his features, which seemed already to betoken 
that the bitterness of death was past. Was the soul 
too deeply wrapped in devotion to be conscious of 
the body's sufferings ? or were the sightless eye-balls 
cheered with beatific visions, and the bright aspects 
of heavenly visiters? Who can tell.^ who has not 
felt the mysterious influence of the unseen world, as 
he has watched the advance of that hour, 

** When good men cease to live ? 
When, brightening ere it die away. 

Mounts up their altar-flame, 
Still tending with intenser ray 

To heaven, whence first it came. 
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Say not it dies, that glory, 

'Tis caught unquenchM on high, 
Those saintlike brows so hoary 

Shall wear it in the sky. 
No smile is like the smile of death, 

When all good musings past 
Rise wafted with the parting breath, 

The sweetest thought, the last.** 

At length, in a voice which, although feeble, I 
heard distinctly, Mr. Lee spoke once more. " Raise 
me," he said — (he had slidden down towards the lower 
part of the bed, as usually happens under similar cir- 
cumstances) — ** raise me; I cannot die so." Mrs. 
Sutton raised him. *' Now pray !" 

I knelt beside him, and said, " God the Father, 
who hath created thee ; God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed thee ; God the Holy Ghost, who hath infused 
his grace into thee; be now and evermore thy de- 
fence; assist thee in this thy last trial, and bring 
thee into the way of everlasting life ! Lord, into thy 
hands we commend the spirit of this thy servant, for 
Thou hast redeemed him, O Lord, Thou God of 
truth !" 

'* Yea," faintly murmured the departing saint, 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" 

The silence of a minute or two ensued, and then, 
after one gentle sigh^ his head simk upon his bosom, 
and my dear friend entered into his rest. 

But I shall see him yet again, if only I follow him 
as he followed Christ ! Never was a more humble- 
minded Christian, a more faithful minister, or a purer 
sample of a churchman. In him, and in his daily 
course of life, was developed the practical blessedness 
of church-fellowship. That Church he loved as the 
one appointed means of bringing men to Christ, and 
because he was satisfied, upon conviction, that there 
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was neither peace nor safety without her pale. He 
loved her system, not merely for its own sake, but for 
the sake of Him who appointed it, and because expe- 
rience through threescore years and ten had taught 
him that it was a barrier against extravagance and 
excess on the one side, and formalism and superstition 
on the other. He rated his own priestly office highly, 
but then his estimation of it led him to a more pain- 
ful and painstaking sense of his own responsibilities. 
He taught his hearers the value of the blessed sacra- 
ments, but he did it in such a way as to excite them 
to increasing holiness. He deprecated the modem 
system of trusting to religious /<?e/tn^, and yet no man 
had ever a higher sense of the duty of continual self- 
examinadon. E[is whole life was passed in battling 
with self; and yet, while he spent his days in mortifi- 
cation and self-denial, asceticism (in the bad sense of 
the term) found no approbation from his lips, and 
least of sill did he look on such acts as meritorious, 
but used them as means of bringing him nearer unto 
God. 

Such were, in a few points (and those the most 
liable to be mistaken by the world), the principles 
which guided Cyprian Lee; points as far removed 
from Eomanism on the one hand, as from ultra-Pro- 
testantism on the other ; but which enabled him to 
live in trial, in poverty, in contempt, in suffering, in 
blindness, the hfe of a primitive saint. 

Reader ! do you ask on what that character was 
formed ? I answer, it was formed in the Bible, and 
hy the teaching of the Book of Common-prayer. The 
Bible was his study night and day, and the Hturgy 
was to him its interpreter and its commentary. May 
you have grace given to you to follow out his system 
in both its branches, and verily you will have your 
reward. In your Bible you will find a " lantern to 
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your feet, and a light unto your paths \* a support 
amid all dangers, and a protection amid all tempta- 
tions : and in your liturgy you will come to say with 
South, that you can discover but (me necessary prayer 
which is not there, " namely, that God would vouch- 
ee to continue the liturgy itself in use, honour, and 
veneration in this Chiurch, for ever !" 
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